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CARLTON HOTEL,| Scorr ADIE, 
PALL MALL, LONDON. 
! . THE ROYAL SCOTOn re 
HOTEL AND RESTAURANT 115-115a RECENT STREET, 
LONDON, W. 
OF THE HIGHEST ORDER. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Carlton Hotel, London.” Stalking Capes 
= Telephone; ** 1600 Gerrard.” Shooting Coats 
— C. RITZ, General Manager. 
i Travelling Ulsters 
) Norfolk Suits 
-| |HUMBER CXCLES | riening suns 
* Hand-knit Stockings : . 
l THE STRATHVAICH CAPE 
Shetland Wool 
THE has a great advantage over the ordinar 
oe See Cardigans soins cr win sm bavi uni 
| —_- eal Railway Garriage allowing the cape to be thrown back, 
7 These superb and still unrivalled p tne & ~ norte erm peatacty Bo, spd she 
NEL Machines may now be had from ae Vee Wages 
aulor to the M 
rm £10 10s. Od. SCOTT ADIE, waive 115 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
” Free Wheel and Back-pedal Brake, 
: cis -! THE BRINSMEAD * + 
- a Beautifully 1 Illustrated ate free on application to * 90rn CENTU RY * 
y. 
fv) 382 Holborn Viaduct, London. 
rt 10 NEW MODELS, 
| NORWICH UNION NEW SCALES, 
Gak- 
I LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY. NEW DESIGNS, 
i Claims Paid over £20,000,000. NEW IMPROVEMENTS, 
SPECIAL NEW TABLES, with Guaranteed Benefits: 
By (1) Limited pein —— aeenenaien Options. in both GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOFORTES. 
‘ . (2) Four per Cent. Increasing Insurances. Free on application to 
rit Full apdleabaie on application to 
eT ||| v0 orrice “Aen worwen. | | JOHN BRINSMEAD & SON, Ltd., 
—” LONDON OFFICES: 
by, 50 Fleet Street, E.C., 71 & 72 King William Street, E.C., 18, 20, & 22 Wigmore St., London, W. 
195 Piccadilly, W., 1 Victoria Street, S.W., and 
— 3 & 4 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C, E 
<5 | ** Undoubtedly the most perfect Pianofortes ever manufactured.” 
> | 
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i\Eimusements 


_—t 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8. 
Shakespeare’s 
JULIUS CZSAR. 
MATINEE every Saturday, at 2. 
SPECIAL MATINEE, Wednesday, October ro. 
Box Office (Mr. F. J. Turner) now open 10 to 10. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. — Lessee, Mr. FREDERICK 
HARRISON. 
By arrangement with Mr. Freperick Harrison and Mr. Cyr. Maupeg. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.30. 
SWEET NELL OF OLD DRURY 
MISS JULIA NEILSON as NELL GWYN. 
MATINEE every Wednesday and Saturday, at 2 30. 
Box Office (Mr. Leverton), 10 to to. Telephone, 2933 Gerrard. 


ST. JAMES’S. MR. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30 
A DEBT OF HONOUR. 
By Sypney Grunpy. 
MATINEE every Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.30. 
Box Office (Mr. E. Arnold) open 10 to 10. 


MR. TREE. 











Savoy. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.45. 
THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE. 
By W. S. Giteert and ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
MATINEE every Saturday, at 2.30. 
At 8.15, THE OUTPOST. 
Box Office, 9 A.M. till rz p.m. R. D'OYLY CARTE, Manager. 





(CRITERION.—Lessee, Mr. CHARLES WYNDHAM. Managers, 

Mr. CHartEs WynpHAM and Mr. ArtHuR Bourcnier. EVERY EVENING, 
at 830, R. C. Carton’s Comedy, LADY HUNTWORTH’S EXPERIMENT. Mr. 
Arthur Bourchier, Mr. Dion Boucicault, Miss Compton, and Company. MATINEE 
every Wednesday, at 2.30. 





TALYS THEATRE.—Sole Proprietor, Mr. GEO. EDWARDES. 

TO-NIGHT, and EVERY EVENING, at 8.15, MATINEE every Saturday, 
at 2.30, SAN TOY, a New Chinese Musical Play. The Book by Epwarp Morton. 
Lyrics by Harry GREENBANK and ADRIAN Ross. Music by Sipngy Jones. Power- 
ful Cast. Box Office open ro till 10. 





GAIETY THEATRE. — Lessee and Manager, GEORGE 

EDWARDES.—EVERY EVENING, at 8.15 (doors open 8), the successful 
Musical Play, THE MESSENGER BOY. MATINEE to-day, at 2. Box Office 
open daily from 1o till 6 and 8 till 10. 





LHducational 


—— 


BOGNOR, SUSSEX.—ARGYLL HOUSE HOME SCHOOL 

for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Close to the sea. Mild yet 
bracing climate. Resident certified English, French, and German governesses and 
excellent visiting masters. Individual care and teaching, combined with family life and 
comfort.—Address Miss WICKENDEN. 


PRIORY HOUSE SCHOOL, 57 CLAPTON COMMON, N.E., 

and ST. MARGARET'S BAY, near Dover.—The Misses ANDERTON & WID- 
LAKE.—Thorough and liberal education ; University examinations. London School 
in high position, on gravel, bracing ; St. Margaret's Bay School on cliffs overlooking sea 
and open country, most healthy. Tennis, hockey, drilling, &c. 








PRIVATE TUITION offered to a limited number of GEN- 

TLEMEN’S SONS by an old Rugbeian and Cambridge man who has had eight 
years’ successful experience of Tuition. Great advantages afforded to those going to 
the Universities, or who are taking up Engineering as a_profession.—Address 
A. ELSEE, Esq., M.A., Burlington House, Hampton Hill, Middlesex. 


WARWICK SCHOOL.—Chartered by EDWARD the Confessor. 
Chairman of Governors—The Right Hon. the Earl of WARWICK. 
Headmaster—Rev. R. PERCIVAL BROWN, M.A., late Headmaster of Eltham 
College (the Royal Navy School). 

First Grade Public School, classical and modern, for the Universities, &c. Fees £60. 
Modern buildings on country site near Warwick. Chapel, Boarding Houses (for 110 
boarders), Sanatorium, Gymnasium, &c, Beautiful playing fields. 

Special Army and Navy Classes. 

Junior house for Boys from 8 to 12. TERM commenced September 26. 

Apply to the HEADMASTER. 








ROYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845. For Land-Owners, Land Agents, Surveyors, 
Agriculturists, Colonists, &c. For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, List of 
Governors, Professors, Practical Instructors, &c., Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, 
Diplomas, Gold Medals, &c., apply to the PrincIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION begins Tuesday, October 9. 





BRUSSELS.—Very healthy _situation.—Mdlles. DENYS 

receive a few DAUGHTERS of Gentlemen to complete their education. 
Comfortable family life. French, German, Italian, Music, Drawing, Painting, Dancing, 
&c. Fees £80 per annum. Term commences with entrance of Pupil; personal refer- 
ences. Prospectus on application.—66 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 











PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS, 1900. 


(An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools.) 

Gives particulars of Boys’ and Girls’ Schools and Tutors. Also the Scholarships 
obtainable at over 300 Schools. Crown 8vo. 318 pages, red cloth, price 1s. Post 
free, 1s. 4d. 

J. & J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. 


A selection of Prospectuses will also be sent if desired and particulars of requirements 
are given. 








botels 


——~_— 


ABERYSTWITH.—The QUEEN’S HOTEL, faces the sea, 
_ . and is lighted by electricity. The late Sir James Clarke, M.D., om: * A fort- 
night at Aberystwith is equal to a month at most watering-places.” Soft Atlantic 
breezes. Pure Water from Plinlimmon, and excellent drainage. For tariffs, &c., apply 
to W. H. PALMER, Proprietor. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO.—Airy site overlooking 


Sea. Every form of Bath. Massage. 








BARMOUTH.—ROYE’S 
PRIVATE HOTEL. 
Apply PROPRIETRESS. 


BATH.—LANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL, Desirable 


residence, in beautifully wooded grounds, 400 feet above sea level, facing south, 
and protected from north and east. Air dry and bracing. Assembly and Pump Rooms 
within easy distance. Omnibus free to and from Hot Mineral Baths. illiards, 
Tennis Lawr. 








BEMBRIDGE, Isle of Wight.—ROYAL SPITHEAD 
OTEL. Grounds adjoin the sea. Head-quarters of Royal Isle of Wight Golf 
Club. Sailing Club. Inclusive terms, if desired. Sanitary certificate. 
Captain HAWKES, Proprietor. 


BOSCOMBE, Bournemouth.—THE CHINE HOTEL. 


Moderate inclusive charges. Only hotel on the cliff facing south, with uninter- 
rupted and magnificent sea views. French Chef. Superior Cuisine. 
Miss BARNETT, Manageress. 


BRIGHTON GRAND HOTEL, in centre of splendid sea 

front; electric light throughout ; lift to all floors; bicycle room. Inclusive daily 
terms from 12s. 6d. Hobden’s Royal Sea Water Baths on special terms.—For par- 
ticulars apply MANAGER. 


BRIGHTON.—QUEEN’S HOTEL, facing sea, central 


position. First-class moderate tariff. Electric light. Bath rooms, Excellent 
cuisine. Best wines. Trunk Telephone (N 124). : 
S. S. TITT, Proprietor. 


EXMOUTH, IMPERIAL HOTEL.—Unrivalled for Winter 


Residence. In private gardens facing the sea. Beautiful views. Lovely climate. 
Excellent cuisine. Good stabling. Perfect sanitation. East Devon Fox Hounds, 
Fishing, Yachting, Tennis, Golf, &c. Under the management of the pepe, 

H. W. HAYWARD. 

















LYNMOUTH, N. Devon.—THE TORS HOTEL.— 


En p. from 10s. 6d. ; 300 ft. above the sea; the only Hotel facing the Atlantic and 
the magnificent sunsets. 


NEWQUAY, CORNWALL.—HEADLAND HOTEL,—The 


largest and most palatial Hotel in the West of England, Every luxury, moderate 
charges. Electric light, lifts. Ocean view from every window. Splendid bathing 
beaches on shore of Hotel grounds, which comprise over five acres. Adjoining Golf 
links. Special express trains from Paddington. 


SOUTHSEA.—ROYAL BEACH MANSIONS HOTEL.— 


Largest in Southsea, splendidly situated on the beach; 300 yards nearer the sea 
than any other pobiic hotel on the line of marine terraces. ey | redecorated. Pas- 
senger lift. Special terms en fension for winter months, ntirely under new 
management.—M. ECCLES, Manageress. 











THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COGOA 


BREAKFAST— SUPPER 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


Sha “Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen to 





thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook." 
“Nothing better could be wished for."—Aritish Weekly, 
* Far superior to ordinary guides, —Lendon Daily Chronicle, 
1s. each. Intustratep, Maps by Joun Bartuo.tomew, F.R.G.S, 
The iste of Wight. | The Vale of Liangolien. | Breoon and ite Beaconé. 
The Wye Valiey. The Channel Isiands, 
Bournemouth and the New Forest. 


pas of Mid-Wales. 
Bristol, 7 onoth, one  — cre 
Barmouth, Harieoh, Portmadoo, Or e 

Liandndno, Rhyl, Bangor, Bettws-y-Coed, Snowdon. 
A brilliant book."—7he Times. * Partic utastly geet: —Academy. 
, “The best Handbook to London ever issued. —Liverf of Daily Post. 


Enlarged edition, 6.3 60 illustrations, 24 maps and plans. 
LON DO AND ENVIRONS. ie 
By E. C. Coox and E. T. Coor, M.A. 
fe. Tue Horets or tHe Wortpv. A Handbook to the 


Hotels throughout the worid. wr 


Liangolien: Darlington & Co. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co-, Ltd, 
- __ The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers, 





XUM 
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[Welbourne Punch. 


O Uncle, we shall miss you, 

You’ve been more slim than bold ; 
You’re welcome to the Bible, 

But you might have left the gold ! 
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(Lustige Blitter. 


A thousand taels a head ! 

Mein Kaiser, so you said ; 

O don't you rue the day ?— 

Nine hundred thousand taels to pay ! 








A RFVOLUTION IN FURNISHING. 


. PL On the instalment plan. 
ANN Kt PSUS We Y 

meme TCIKCDm¢ 18 QUEEN VicTORIA STREET, E.¢. 
ree D5) (@ % @ Aor } Mr. LABOUCHERE, M.P., in 
s Truth, writes: ‘* Norman & 
, Sracey have introduced in their 
business an ingenious safeguard 
against the risk of loss to his 
widow or family through the death 
of the hirer, They give an InsurR- 
ANCE UPON HIS LiFF, so that if, 
for instance, a man gets £200 worth 
: of furniture on the hire-purchase 
\ @ 9 system, and dies when instalments to 
K YS SI > the amount of £190 have been paid, 
\) (es) ; @ mn not only does the furniture become 
‘ the property of his representatives, 
: z OVS npodicdatadiiay > but the £190 is also repaid to them.” 
bo TICE.~NORMAN & STACEY, LTD., have Moderate Prices, Free Delivery 

een given the Highest Award (a Diploma of + . . 
Honour) for their Exhibit of Furniture at. the Town or Country. Call and view 


NORMAN & STACEY, LTD. 


J 











Woman's Exhibition, Earl's Court, 1900. stock before Furnishing locally. 


COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, 


50 REGENT STREET, W., 


AND 


14 CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON. 








1807. 





THE PREMIUM INCOME of this Office is derived from Heme business only, no 
foreign risks being undertaken. 

THE PAYMENTS MADE FOR LOSSES amount to £5,000,000. Damage by 
Lightning and Explosion of Coal Gas made good. 

FORMS OF PROPOSAL and full particulars as to Rates and the Advantages 
offered by the County may be obtained on application to the Company's Agents. 


Yoint Secretaries { o My £ s Pf tabs 


| 
' 


METROPOLITAN 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1835. 


ALL SURPLUS DIVIDED BY WAY OF 
REDUCTION OF PREMIUM. 
The Rates of Reduction for current year range from 72% to 32%. 


NEW RATES FOR 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES 


AND 


LIMITED PAYMENT ASSURANCES 


With similar reductions. 





Assets, £2,044,000. 





NO SHAREHOLDERS. 


Offices : 13 Mocrgate Street, LONDON, E.C. 


NO COMMISSION. 





PARIS EXHIBITION 
The Offices of THE OUTLOOK in Paris are 
at 30 Rue Taitbout, where Mr. F. Tennant 
Pain will be pleased to supply current and 


back numbers, and to receive advertisements. 





| , 

BRITISH WORKMAN’S AND GENERAL 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. ESTADB. 1866. 
SPECIAL ADVANTAGES offered by the Company to its Policyholders :— 

. . . . . - . 
BY Absolute Security. —( ‘) Equitable premium rates—comparing most favcurably 
} wit 1 other offices, —(3) Pol cies free from objectionable conditions and restrictions. 
| (4) Prompt pay ment of satisfact ory claims. 
| Applications for Agencies Invited.—Gentlemen able to influence gocd business 
will find the Comp uny's agency terms very remunerative. 


Chief Offices- BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM. 











THE NATIONAL MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION 
of AUSTRALASIA. 
Established 1869. 
FOR THE WHOLE EMPIRE. 
Funds Three Millions Sterling. 
Speciality :— 
TO PROVIDE AND PROTECT Cheaply and Liberzlly. 
75 and 76, Cornhill, London. 
JOHN MUNRO, Manager. 
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= A NEW PENNY 
i—} 
ae: POPULAR WEEKLY 
- i %| SOCIETY AND CRITICAL 
pg} OEEBS 7 PAPER. 
S ments o EDITED BY 
The Day : 
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,| Cement Scott, 
t Will be on 

SALE EVERYWHERE 


on OCTOBER 6. 














THE 
FREE LANCE witcctinet ti fret 
FREE LANCE 
FREE LANGE 


Publishers: GREENING & CO., Limited, 20 Cecil Court, Charing 
Cross Road, London. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 


SCIENCE, ARTS, AND EDUCATION. 





A special Article by 
MI8S MARIE CORELLI 


will appear in the First Number. 





FIRST INTERNATIONAL ASSEMBLY 
PARIS EXHIBITION, 1900. 





The Assembly recruits Members for the Official Congresses, and gives Information 
to those interested about Congresses, Exhibition and University Arrangements. 

For Visitors to the Exhibition a Guidance Scheme, comprising Lectures, Visits to 
the Galleries of the Exhibition, Excursions in and around Paris, Entertainments, &c., 
has been arranged, and is now in working order. 

Membership, including Five Tickets for Exhibition and copy of Special Guide, with 
~~" eee in Paris arrangements, for one week, £1 1s. ; additional weeks, 12s. 6d. 
each. 

Full Information, Prospectuses, Programmes, List of Lectures, &c., from the 


Secretaries, 
Professor PATRICK GEDDES. 
Mr. T. R. MARR. 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 





SAFE KEEPING OF SECURITIES. 
SAFE KEEPING OF SECURITIES. 


“ What with........Safe Deposits there is no reason why clients should not keep 
their own Securities." —Daity Matt, May gth, 1g00. 


THE CHANCERY LANE 
‘aauceet' ume. SAFE DEPOSIT 








61-62 CHANCERY LANE. 


Provides means of placing in Absolute Safety, under the Depositor's own control 
and open to daily inspection, all kinds of Securities, Bonds, Plate, Jewels, 
Mauuscripts, and valuables of every description. 
SAFES from £1 1s, per annum. 
STRONG ROOMS from £5 5s, per annum. 
DEPOSITS FOR SAFE KEEPING from 5s, 
PROPRIETORS : 
THE CHANCERY LANE SAFE DEPOSIT AND OFFICES COMPANY, LTD. 
Visitors are invited to inspect the Safe Deposit, which is open free from 9 A.M. to 


6 p.m. Descriptive Prospectus and full particulars may be obtained from the MANAGER 
and Secretary, at the Company's Offices : 


63-64 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 








FOR COMPLAINTS of the STOMACH, LIVER, dc., DRINK 


VIGHY CELESTINS spn 


CAUTION.—See that each bottle has a neck label with VIQHY-ETAT and the name of the 
Sole Importers: INGRAM & ROYLE, Ltd., 26 Upper Thames Street, Lonpon, E.C. 
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WELSBA BURNERS & MANTLES. 

ASK-YOUR GASFITTER ORTRONMONGER FORA CATALOGUEOR 
THE WELSBACH INCANDESCENT CAS LIGHT C*E 


YORK ST.WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
WR ANY OF TRENR BRANES, 




































EDISON’S 
#3 Ss. 


This is an illustration of Mr. Edison's product for this season. Its quality is 
fine ; its powers are complete. It can do everything any other Phonograph can. 
It is simple. A child of TEN YEARS can karn it in TEN MINUTES. 
With t YOU CAN MAKE YOUR OWN RECORDS. : 

It is light, securely enclosed in handsome cover, convenient to carry, 
thoroughly reliable and very cheap. \ 

Not a toy, yet it provides excellent amusement and entertainment 
at home or amongst your friends. 

There are other more powerful Machines, and prices have been reduced. 
The Art of making records has advanced, so that we can now offer 


BETTER GOODS FOR LESS MONEY. 


The “‘ Standard” complete .. ~ .. oe oe + £600 
The “ Home” am ee oe ee oe + 1010 O 
The “Combination Ar Grand" .. oe oe eo. 46 | 4 


Edison's *‘ Grand Concert” .. oe ee oe -. 30 


Send for our Illustrated Circulars and full particulars. 
Two stamps for our Favourite Artiste’s Portrait Souvenir. 


EDISON-BELL CONSOLIDATED PHONOGRAPH CO., LTD., 
39 Charing Cross Road, W.C, 
EDISONIA, LIMITED, Cheapside and Banner Street, 
St. Luke’s, E.C. 
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PARABLE: ‘‘ MUSIC ”’ 


Batrour: They don’t seem to dance somehow, 
uncle ? 

SatisBuryY : I’m afraid the tune isn’t so witching as we 
thought. 


Mr. Goscuen’s retirement, it seems, will be complete, 
in the sense that he departs from the Admiralty as well as 
from the House of Commons. His has been an admirable 
career, and we are proud of Mr. Goschen ; are sorry to 
part from him; wish him well in the peerage and other 
concomitants of that dignified retirement which he has 
earned. His work is done, and his retirement should 
be followed by that of other figures prominent in our 
public life. Our country stands at a moment in its 
history as critical as any we have known since the 
hour of Pitt. Tried in the balance, our courage, 
our natural ability, our physical and moral stamina 
are not found wanting: the defect is in our power 
of administration. A great English man of commerce, 
ilbeit of alien race and name and a leader in a German 
house, Mr. Goschen has been statesman rather than 
administrator ; and though he helped in the education of 
administrators so efficient as Sir A. Milner, he was not 
himself pre eminently fitted for the sort of administrative 


— which we shall now want great Englishmen to 
whi, 


Tue United States withdraws from the European 
compact in China ; that is the salient event of the week. 
. McKinley has seemingly been brought, by electoral 
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pressure or otherwise, to the belief that in Chinese affairs 
at this moment the place of the United States is outside 
the old-world diplomacies with their hide-bound traditions 
and underground methods ; that in a congress of staid 
diplomacies the United States is as much out of place as 
a priest at a prize-fight. But in the long run the senti- 
ment of the American people in regard to China is, and 
must be, the same as the sentiment of the British people. 
Their interests in commerce are the same, and their future 
interests as a manufacturing and exporting country will force 
them to the side of the Open, as against the closed, Door. 
For the moment they stand apart, and so Lord Salisbury, 
more than ever, remains master of the situation. The 
story of the German ultimatum to China, and immediate 
warlike reprisals, may be dismissed as incredible. Un- 
doubtedly Germany has to save the situation for herself 
and Count von Waldersee. Only in one way can she do 
so, and that is by arriving at an understanding with 
Britain. She admits that Lord Salisbury his the casting 
vote, and her very admission points to some negotiations 
on foot for an understanding with this country. Germany 
never makes such admissions for nothing. A cynical 
Europe could wish for nothing better than to see her act 
on her own responsibility. Generalissimo von Waldersee 
commanding none but Germans is too abject a contingency 
to contemplate: China is too large a bite even for a 
German mouth. Britain's long delay in answering points 
to nothing more surely than to a working agreement with 
Germany. And that, we can well believe, is the b:st that 
could happen. 


So far the General Election has made more noise in 
the newspapers than in the constituencies. The country 
is by no means excited ; indeed, is somewhat bored. The 
drum is beat outside the booth, the clown and the columbine 
are on the front, giving very loud but very vague promises 
and the faintest of examples of what will presently be 
visible inside ; but the crowd remains apathetic. And 
why this lukewarmness among the electors? Because 
there is no real issue before them. Among the opponents 
of the Government there is a confused muttering about 
unpreparedness for the war; more guns; better guns; 
Jameson raid ; Chamberlain’s war ; and the like. But of 
any resonant, heart-stirring challenge on principles no 
sign comes from the Liberal side—that is to say, from the 
side whose prime business it is as an Opposition to 
challenge. How much, then, of all the petty pother 
matters? The Liberals themselves know that if victory 
for them were possible, if it were feasible for unorganised 
forces like theirs, marching without banners, watchwords, 
or leaders, to defeat the Conservatives, they would not 


know to whom to look to profit by success. There- 
fore the Marquis of Salisbury need not be so 
solicitous, as his manifesto showed him to be, about 


Conservative slackness at the poll; it is the Liberals 
who will stay at home, and remain there, as they have 
remained, until the Man with the Idea comes along. 


Tue most striking feature of General Election speeches 
is that the greater man must perforce descend to petty and 
even local appeals, while the greater issues are left to the 
small man to prate about. Out of the speeches of the 
week how many have been of any real value; how many 
directed to any other end than winning an election ? 
Among the exceptions to the common electioneering 
appeals have been the speeches of Mr. Balfour, Mr. 
George Wyndham, and Sir Henry Fowler. At Man- 
chester on Monday last Mr. Balfour showed once more 
how perfect clearness is consistent with party contentions. 
He is never afraid to commit himself; and he laid before 
his constituents the issues, such as they are, on which the 
Government appeal. In effect he said that if there is no other 
issue before the country than the war and the impending 
settlement in South Africa, it is because of the futility of 
the Liberal Oppo ‘tion. Shall the country put into power 
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men who have no united opinion as to what must be done 
or maintain in power men whose acceptable proposals are 
before them? The Liberal action in South Africa in the 
past has been distasteful to the country ; the presumption, 
of which the politician is entitled to make the most, is that 
it would be equally unsatisfactory in the future. The 
argument goes right home with the electorate, and the 
Liberals know it. General Elections are never decided 
on quibbles, but on broad grounds. The contribution of 
Sir Henry Fowler was sane and sound. It recognised the 
true position of the Liberal Party ; and by plainly indicating 
his own opinions as one who thinks the war was inevitable, 
annexation its logical end, and reform of the Army and 
the War Office its necessary result, he put himself on a 
footing to which all Liberalism, if it is to be effective, 
must come. 


Tue speech of Mr. George Wyndham, in so far as it 
dealt with the reform of the Army, was the most notable 
of all. While disclaiming any authority to enter into 
details—these will await Lord Roberts’ return—Mr. 
Wyndham plainly indicated the lines on which improve- 
ment is to proceed. Conscription is impossible, and an 
improvement of the material circumstances of the Army 
must precede any remodelling of the administrative de- 
partments. Presumably Mr. Wyndham considers the 
present organisation of the War Office competent to deal 
with an enlarged and developed Army. The chaff wants 
to be winnowed away—that is all. This, of course, is the 
traditional English way of approaching all change. No 
heroic schemes, no cutting away root and branch to make 
way for new ideas and fresh methods ; only a modification 
of the present state of affairs sufficient to meet the more 
pressing needs of the immediate future. Mr. Wyndham 
hints that as there are large tracts of land in the 
three kingdoms over which people hunt and shoot with 
pleasure to themselves, there can be no want of open 
spaces in which to train and exercise up to the modern 
standard an army for the benefit of the nation. And if our 
Army on its present basis is to be exercised regularly and 
efficiently over large tracts of country, where extensive 
operations are possible, and real tactics for the generals 
and real movements for the men are feasible, much will be 
gained. But it will never do to base our new plans on the 
theory of attacking kopjes and outwitting Boers. The 
Boer war is over, and the conditions of the next conflict 
will be utterly different. What is wanted is a new 
spirit of intelligence in the soldier himself, and a new 
enthusiasm for the profession in the Army. What is 
wanted also is a change in public feeling towards the 
soldier. He must cease to be the black sheep of the 
family, the son who went a-soldiering because he had 
made a mess of life. His must be as honourable and 
respected a calling as that of the policeman and the post- 
man and the civil servant. Why, indeed, should not the 
postman and the policeman and the fireman and the civil 
servant of certain grades pass through the ranks as part 
of their qualification? It would make all the better men 
of them, and do more than anything else to raise the pro- 
fession of soldiering in the eyes of the public. We shall 
await Mr. Wyndham’s further speeches with keen interest. 


In order to place the question of the Navy clearly 
before the nation, it is necessary to be as frank as the 
devil’s advocate and more candid than the Navy League 
is in its latest manifesto. Our shipbuilding programme 
has for the last two or three years been a barren failure. 
Ships are more than a year late in completion; we lay 
down what ships are projected, and take no thought of 
finishing them. Royal and private yards are at this 
moment filled with monuments to the memory of those 
who determined to build ships without first counting the cost 
in men and the material resources of the country. Asa 
matter of fact, Parliament has voted more money for the 
construction of ships than the Admiralty can spend, because 
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there are not enough men in the country to earn it. The 
next Board of Admiralty will therefore have to face one of 
the most difficult economic problems that a patient Board 
of Green Cloth has ever had to encounter. There is not 
a skilled sober shipwright in the country out of work. 
America is offering three dollars a day to the most highly 
skilled British-trained handicraftsmen. In private yards 
at home these men can earn from 505. to 60s. a week ; in 
the Royal dockyards something less. Foreseeing this 
contingency, the Admiralty are training twice as many 
apprentices as they were doing four years ago. It is an 
ominous sign of the times that skilled workmen no longer 
care to ‘‘ father” the apprentices, and thus we stand in 
peril of starvation owing to a famine of skilled workmen, 
If we are to maintain our supremacy we must find the 
men. 


But if we cannot build ships fast enough, it becomes 
our duty to make the best of those we have; and on this 
point we would remind the Navy League that they too 
meekly yielded to the official snub when the Admiralty 
refused to accept a prize from them for the smartest 
marksman in the Navy. The returns of the annual prize. 
firing by the battleships of the Channel Squadron for 
1899-1900 are before us, and the figures they disclose are 
so disappointing that we commend to the Navy League 
such a persistence in their new attitude that the Admiralty 
shall be compelled to recognise their true responsibility. 
A warship is nothing more than a scaffolding built round 
the guns. If the guns are dummies, the whole fabric is a 
delusion. We may ignore the results of the Resolution 
and Repulse, so far as their 67-ton guns are concerned- 
for the shooting was worse this year than it was last, 
when it was despicable—and come at once to the 46-ton 
wire-wound 12-inch guns of the Majestic, Prince George, 
Mars, Hannibal, Jupiter, and Magnificent. Last year the 
twenty-four guns of this calibre fired 128 rounds and made 
31 hits; this year 129 rounds and 36 hits. The fact that 
there were five more hits this year than last is curious, for 
Lorenzo Koggel—a name worth remembering—first-class 
petty officer, captain of the starboard after-turret gun of the 
Majestic, made five direct hits on the target in three minutes, 
though he had six minutes placed at his disposal. In twenty: 
four minutes the J/agnificent, a ship identical in every 
respect, fired 19 rounds and made two hits. That is to say, 
in action Lorenzo Koggel would sink or thoroughly de. 
moralise the A/agnificent in three minutes; and Lorenzo 
Koggel is a petty officer in receipt of something like hal! 
a crown a day. If we eliminate Koggel’s phenomenal five 
rounds, the heavy artillery practice of the Channel 
Squadron shows no sign of improvement. There is, how- 
ever, some amendment with the 6-inch quickfiring guns, 
and here the Prince George comes out first, with the 
Majestic second. Some time since the Admiralty issued a 
circular pointing out that paint and polish would no longer 
be considered when measuring the efficiency of a ship; 
good gunnery would be the sole criterion. Let the Nav) 
League keep the Admiralty to their promise, and let them 
remember that the most efficient person in the eight battle 
ships of the Channel Squadron is a petty officer earning 
half a crown a day. 


Tue Church Congress cannot expect to rival the 
General Election in public interest, but it might be a little 
less dull. The Presidential Address on Tuesday dealt 
vaguely with things in general, and the whole of the after 
noon sitting of that day was taken up by four papers 
the Church’s progress in the present century. The) 
pointed out at considerable length that since the ye 
1800 missionary work has been extendde, new dioces¢* 
formed, many churches built, and so on. Now, all this* 
quite true, but it is hardly necessary to journey to New 
castle-on-Tyne in order to learn it. When the paper 
were finished and the meeting ended, what definite result 
had been gained? The pity of it is that this kind © 
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thing is the waste of a great opportunity. The Church 
Congress affords an almost unique chance of ascertaining 
and focussing the opinion of the whole English Church 
upon matters of great practical importance. In the even- 
ing there was an excellent speech from the Vicar of Leeds, 
but not a few friends of educational reform will wish that 
the Archbishop of Canterbury had kept silence on this 
occasion. It is an open secret that upon this matter he is 
at variance not only with every educationalist, but with 
almost all the other Bishops. Noone, except Dr. Temple, 
believes that the present dual system of Voluntary and 
Board Schools should be—or, indeed, can be—retained. 
A number of schemes for replacing it have been put for- 
ward, of which the Bishop of Coventry’s and the Provost 
of Denstone’s seem the most feasible. Where else can the 
question be properly threshed out, if not at the Church 
Congress, so that Churchmen may come to Parliament 
resolved on a common policy ? 


Tue fact is that in this matter of elementary education 
a reasonable modus vivendi can be reached, and is some- 
times reached, by all Protestant denominations of the 
Christian Church where there is good will on both sides ; 
and the bitterness of the controversy on the Conscience 
clause has been due to the extreme bigotry of a few 
champions on each side—honest men, no doubt, but lack- 
ing practical wisdom. A Round Table conference of 
Christian sects would probably do much to clear the air ; 
only it must be borne in mind that each side must concede 
something. The lack of candidates for holy orders, which 
was the subject of Canon Crowfoot’s paper at the Congress, 
is due to causes other than the poverty of the clergy, 
and some of these would, we believe, be made clear in 
such a Round Table conference. As for the election 
speeches of the week, you search them in vain for an 
appreciation of one of the most pressing questions in home 
politics—education. Mr. Balfour's speech at Manchester 
is the exception, and he apparently spoke only of primary 
education. Again we must repeat that secondary educa- 
tion in this country is in danger. Our methods need 
reform ; endowments need ‘rearranging, and money must 
be found from the public funds to reinforce them ; teachers, 
both male and female, must be placed in such a position 
that they can be ‘‘ proud of their places,” as Thring used 
to say. Otherwise we must be prepared for a serious 
decline in the numbers and quality of candidates for the 
teaching profession ; and that must mean much more than 
loss of trade. 


OLD DUST AND NEW BROOMS 


Tuoucn the eyes of the politician are too choked by 
the hurly-burly of the hustings to see it, there is behind 
the assurance of a Ministerial victory another essential 
and vastly more important fact. This country and this 
Empire is not what it was when Mr. Kruger hurled his 
challenge at our heads. Gloss it over as you will, that 
challenge thrust us into a crisis graver beyond all com- 
Parison than any that the Victorian era has seen, as grave 
as that which only the superb statesmanship of Pitt sur- 
mounted in the last century. Then the might of France 
ather mightiest, and inspired by high hopes of Empire, 
brought England near to her fall; now 60,000 uncouth 
South African burghers have sufficed to shake to her 
foundations, not alone the little England that Pitt knew, 
but the vaster England overseas of which he and such as 
he laid the foundations. We cannot afford to forget the 
dark days of last December when our chosen generals, 
Buller, Methuen and Gatacre, met with repulse after 
tepulse, the flower of the British Army seemed 
hopelessly shut up in Ladysmith, and the nations of 
Urope only awaited their chance to pounce upon 
an entangled rival How came we so near stupen- 
dous disaster, and who saved us? These questions 
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bring us at once down to the roots of our national life. 
They should clamour for answer from every platform, for 
upon their answer depends the continued power of Britain, 
the very existence of the Empire. Were our politicians, 
Tory and Liberal, alive to new forces springing up all 
round them, the problem which these questions force upon 
us would make them turn with contempt from the dry 
husks of faction fighting. Whether this Minister did or 
did not use an unnecessary ‘‘damn” in his communica- 
tions with President Kruger; whether that ex- Minister 
did or did not say exactly the right word at exactly the 
right moment in support of British policy ; whether the 
Dissolution should or should not have come in this par- 
ticular month ; and so on all down the lines of party con 
troversy—these are all dead issues. What is done is done 
and cannot be undone. The living issues remain, and we 
neglect them at our peril. 

How, then, came England so near disaster, and what 
saved her? She stood abased before the world because 
of the breakdown of her administrative machine. There 
was the cause. It is not a pleasant subject, and it is 
avoided on the platform. But it cannot be shirked. 
The machine failed to respond under the first great 
strain of our generation. The lines laid down by 
great administrators, such as Pitt and Peel, were 
excellent in their day ; but their day has_ gone, 
and the machine runs on in the same old grooves without 
essential systematic modification. It served Pitt splendidly. 
It sufficed for Peel. Palmerston found it meet his purpose ; 
but a new time with larger needs has come, and the old 
methods will no longer do. We trusted to them, and 
they failed us. In South Africa we had time to recover 
from the paralysis; by many shifts and expedients we 
were able to make head against the military difficulties of 
the moment, while the unexpected, spontaneous, and at 
first flaunted support—moral, and in the case of the 
Colonies material support—of the whole English-speaking 
world warned the nations that to touch England was to 
set aflame the race that sprang from the loins of Sydney 
and Drake, Nelson and Wellington. That moral and 
material support from the English-speaking race can, we 
believe, always be reckoned upon in moments of peril; 
but we cannot count again upon an enemy who will give 
us the time to make good our defects. Thecrushing blow 
will come while we still flounder under the first rebuffs. 
And it is now while the peril is fresh in the public mind 
that a new road must be taken. 

Lord Salisbury and his Ministry, it is generally conceded, 
will retain the confidence of the electorate. That cannot 
mean the replacement in office of the old men and the old 
ideas. Mr. Goschen has stepped out, his work well done; 
and not his position alone must be filled by the new man 
and the new method in place of the old man and the old 
method, outpaced as they have been by the needs and the 
spirit of the time. The man whose only claim to office is 
his ancient title, the country gentleman whose greatest 
achievement has been the breeding of prize sheep, the 
occasional wealthy man of commerce, no longer suffice for 
the business of Empire. They too often lack the neces- 
sary training, the proved capacity; the problems that 
press for solution are beyond them. Every Prime Minister 
is the slave of the tradition which carries him into office. 
Now, as in the days of Disraeli and Gladstone, no Cabinet 
is complete without its representatives of great families of 
historical renown. They are the first choice, quite apart 
from their fitness, and only after them come the commoner, 
the practical man, and the man of ideas who has no claim 
but his willingness and capacity. The representative 
system on which our Government is based stops short at 
the House of Commons. No breath of the people’s choice 
reaches the Cabinet. Parliaments are elected, but the 
great administrative posts are bestowed by the Prime 
Minister—no selection, no election, no competition ; only 
rewards mostly for party, not for national, services. We 
manage our Cabinet-making to-day as we did when only 
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the limited leisured class were concerned in ruling, 
and with almost inevitable perversity the round pegs 
are placed in square holes, and some holes might 
as well have no pegs at all. This is not Repre- 
sentative Government; it is not even common sense. 
We live in a time of the widening of political life. Politics 
has now its far larger public, especially among the classes 
that are neither limited nor leisured, and if our Empire is 
to be guided and managed, instead of being allowed to 
drift, the method of choosing Ministers for the great 
administrative posts must be the same as governs other 
undertakings. How many business houses are better 
managed than our Empire in principals and staff! Business 
men must find their scope in business departments ; a 
record of fact and achievement must be the sole passport 
there; and with the quality of practical and far-sighted 
management of affairs for which the British people are 
renowned there can be no lack of such men ; in fact, they 
are to be found in every House of Commons. For breed- 
ing, family tradition, and inherited qualities of the upper 
classes this Empire still provides abundant scope, especially 
n the high walks of politics and diplomacy, but we want 
our departments of Government really controlled; we want 
not ornamental heads, but men of proved capacity. And 
not alone of proved administrative capacity, but possess- 
ing at the same time the large views of the statesman and 
the imagination necessary for the maintenance of an 
Empire embracing many lands and diverse peoples. Per- 
sonalities are unpleasant ; moreover, they weaken argu- 
ment. Nevertheless, it remains a vital and easily proven 
fact that in each of the recent Cabinets no more than four, 
probably only three, men at the head of great offices of 
State have in any effective sense shown themselves capable 
of discharging the duties of their positions. They were 
there for a hundred and one reasons, political, social, even 
religious, but certainly not because of proved capacity ; 
the Prime Minister seldom bothered to think if they 
possessed the necessary qualifications. Yet for these 
anomalies, which would wreck a commercial undertaking 
in a year, all that can be alleged is the continuance of an 
old and outworn custom. That custom must be abolished ; 
if that be too much to ask all at once, it must at least be 
modified. 

Evidently the first step is for public opinion to impress 
the necessity for change so strongly on a Prime Minister 
that he shall feel himself powerful enough to choose men 
for offices with regard solely to their fitness and capacity. 
The political head of a department must be able really to 
master his work, and especially must he be a man of such 
force of character as to impose his will upon the Per- 
manent Official. At present, in most of the administrative 
departments, the Permanent Official is the practical 
Minister. He holds all knowledge in his hand; knows 
the history and the machinery of the office, and dominates 
it Ministry by Ministry. He begins by impressing his 
indispensability upon each Minister as he comes fresh 
from other worlds ; he goes on to advise him, he ends by 
laughing at him. Indecorous he may be, but he is right, 
for it is a laughable state of affairs. There are in public 
life to-day men who have really gripped their public work 
—one man in particular, who has by sheer force of will 
and administrative ability made himself the real head of his 
department. But such as these are patently, painfully excep- 
tional ; with the rest it is the Permanent Official and not 
they that govern. The capable Minister must further 
possess the strength of character to crush down the secret 
and insidious social, and even commercial, influences 
brought to bear on him and his officials. How powerful 
these influences are is little known outside the select 
circles where they operate. The chief, and most noxious, 
vehicle for their operation is the influential woman who 
hangs on to politics as a Society distraction. The war in 
South Africa has brought this abuse home even to the 
soldier. Where are the men capable of overcoming these 
and such like obstacles, embedded deep by tradition in 
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our whole administrative machine? There are men in 
plenty. But to get the best out of them and to keep them 
at their best they must have behind them some larger 
authority for their office than the blind, halting choice of a 
Prime Minister manacled by tradition. They must have 
behind them the wider fiat of popular elective choice, 
operating silently and beyond the public eye, but none the 
less effectively. To ensure this is the first condition of an 
efficient administration. The dust of old tradition lies 
thick in English public life; the time has come for new 
brooms. 


TOLSTOY AND THE CREEDS 


Count Totstoy is likely to be little perturbed by the 
threat of excommunication which the Greek Church has 
at last launched against him. His position and philosophy 
alike place him beyond reach of any such puny measures, 
In the Gasette de Lauscnne is published what purports to 
be a secret circular addressed under date March 31, 1900, 
by Joannikius, the Metropolitan of Kieff and President of 
the Holy Synod, to all the Archbishops of Russia. Read 
carefully, this letter does not carry. with it absolute ex- 
communication. It leaves Count Tolstoy the option of 
recanting, an option of which he is not in the least degree 
likely to take advantage. ‘‘ He belongs,” reads the docu- 
ment, ‘‘to those whom the Holy Orthodox Church expels 
solemnly from her bosom and publicly excommunicates.” 
But the excommunication is not explicitly pronounced, 
** Unless,” the circular continues, ‘‘ Count Tolstoy recants, 
the celebration of expiatory masses in the event of his 
death would not fail to wound the religious feelings of 
true believers, and provoke an indignation which should 
be avoided. Consequently the Holy Synod deems it 
necessary to prohibit the celebration of all divine services 
and of all expiatory masses in the event of the death of 
Count Leo Tolstoy unless he may have during life re 
canted the views above mentioned.” Absolute excom- 
munication therefore would seem to be held in abeyance. 
The Orthodox Greek Church has delivered its mind of 
what it thinks of Tolstoy ; and the world will go on its 
way much the same. 

Despite all he has written on the subject of religion, it 
would be somewhat difficult to give a definition of 
Tolstoy’s theology—so to nameit. To call him a pantheist 
would perhaps be as near the mark as anything. A 
parallel might be drawn between the Transcendentalism 
of the Emerson school and the Tolstoyan form of mysti- 
cism. His God, which has of course lost all anthropo- 
morphic elements, has a sort of relationship with the 
Emersonian ‘‘ Over Soul”; it is a great Tendency of 
Things. Tolstoy is not metaphysical, further than that 
he recognises a great mystery. The secret of life, the 
secret of religion consists for him in the complete 
subordination of self, for to him it is only by this utter 
self-annihilation that men may put themselves into accord 
with the universal. His Nihilism is, in fact, not a mere 
question of political expediency, it is the outcome of 4 
profound religion and philosophy combined. The moral out 
come of the Concord ‘‘ Transcendental Movement,” as tt 
was so magniloquently named, was a strongly assertive 
individualism—an individualism carried later by Nietzsche 
toits extremes. Tolstoy is the moral antithesis of Nietzsche. 
Both harking back to first principles, both exponents of 
typical reactionary tendencies of modern thought, and 
each having certain leading ideas for which a common 
agreement might be made out, it is curious that the 
philosophies of Tolstoy and Nietzsche should lead to 
conclusions so utterly antagonistic—Nietzsche with his 
vehement apotheosis of egoism, Tolstoy with his utter 
annihilation of self. The two philosophers are alike 
both being extremists, and neither as such, it may be 
safely surmised, will ever obtain a great following. But 
of the two doctrines there is no doubt which will win the 
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larger favour of men. As a moralist Tolstoy, at any rate, 
founds himself on the great Christ idea, and a world 
which for nearly two thousand years has cherished this 
jdea is not likely to attach itself to a theory of life so 
destructive of all its past beliefs as is Nietzsche’s. 

In his treatment of Christianity Tolstoy is an in- 
tuitionist. He selects and rejects upon no formal 
principle of criticism. While he does not accept the 
divinity of Christ, he is yet one of the greatest of His 
apostles. Interpreting the Sermon on the Mount in his 
own way, and interblending this interpretation with his 
personal mystic and religious We/fanschauung, he uses 
the figure and teaching of Christ as the symbol of ethical 
perfection. So do our Unitarians ; but Tolstoy has given 
to his interpretation of the teaching of Christ a magnifi- 
cent scope and application such as no Church has ever 
attempted. He has applied it to the question of the whole 
military system of Europe, to the question of the treat- 
ment of the criminal; there is hardly any point in the 
economics of modern civilisation on which he has not 
brought it to bear as atest. And he has not been con- 
tent to remain a mere theorist; he has applied his 
religious ideas to the regulation of his own life, his 
personal concerns, his daily conduct. 

Tolstoy has never attempted to conceal the nature of 
his creed; for years he has expounded it in many books, 
not only in the form of practical application to current 
morals and politics, but in the form of explicit exegesis, 
and in his wonderful parables. It has, therefore, been 
long open to the Orthodox Greek Church to take action 
against him; at least, the grounds for such action have 
long been perfectly plain. Why the formal threat of 
excommunication has been left until now we shall, perhaps, 
know by-and-by. 


CECIL OF WESTMINSTER: A MORAL 
TALE 


THERE is a man, ye know him well ye lamps 
And pavements of Westminster. Many a time, 
When luncheon with its generous nap is o’er, 
He may be seen lumbering lop-sided past, 

Burly and tall, full-bearded, keen of eye, 

With nose uncatalogued, clad all in black, 

A mighty hat on an enormous head, ; 
Thinking of chemicals. ’Tis old Cecil. List 
And I will tell his story. He is one 

Whom Nature made in her most wayward mood 
To teach us the significance that lies 

Even in her deepest mysteries, and that men 
The most unlikely still trail clouds of glory. 

Old Cecil’s youth was venturous and obscure. 
His father owned some land and cottages ; 

But Cecil could not hope to touch the revenues 
As there were brothers older than himself. 
Therefore he went abroad and dug for gold. 

Of gold he found but little ; but he found 
Something more precious—wisdom, and ways of speech. 
And lest that wisdom and that new-found speech 
Should perish, he returned, and in the depths 
And heights of Fleet Street made them fructify 
In treatise daily, weekly, quarterly ; 

Proving that things were so, and as they were, 
Were meant to be, and anyone who tried 

To make them other laboured to o’erturn 

The course of Nature’s law ; than which no crime 
Is more to be condemned. Thus Cecil earned 
Renown and money, proving this deep truth— 
Tis better far to write than dig for gold. 

The digged-up gold is dross and dirty ore. 

But ciphered gold, the symboled wealth that grows 
So much per thousand in the publisher’s books— 
Tinkling like vernal showers along the grass— 

Is Nature’s kind provision for the many 

Who write with ease and speed but cannot dig. 

So Cecil laboured, moving still about 
In worlds not realised, studying chemistry. 
Betimes his father died, nor only he 
But all heirs intermediate, leaving none 
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’Twixt Cecil and the cottages and land. 

Straightway he gave up writing and betook 

Himself to Nature and land stewardry. 

But not in those his fame. A band of men, 

Who like to him‘owned cottages and land 

And feared the encroaching projects of the time, 

Drew him to Westminster to consult and keep 

The sanctity of house and land intact. 

Bound each to each by natural piety 

They met what time the Senate sat near by 

And scrutinised their acts. 

*Twere a long tale 

To tell of Cecil and his growing fame, 

His wisdom, chemistry, and ways of speech, 

Of flouts and jeers and struggles with the Jew, 

Who, having neither land nor cottages, 

Nor knowing aught of chemistry, yet made 

Himself the champion of old Cecil’s friends. 

Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting : 

The Jew cared naught for birth, and ne’er forgot, 

And still was wide-awake, until he died. 

Cecil prevailed unchallenged. More profound 

Grew his researches into chemistry. 

He had the chymic mind, and ne’er could see 

The powders blue and white but he would itch 

To make them effervesce. And even so 

He plays old Alchemy with his fellow-men, 

And pours keen side-lights on their frailties. 

Although the story I will not avouch, 

Yet I have heard it said his house is lit 

With lamps electric. Oft when evening’s shades 

Portend the hour of sleep, and all the house 

Engrossed in 77?/- Bits, Cecil all silently 

Will switch the light off and go soft to bed 

Chuckling in natural glee. Certain it is 

At Westminster among his peers full oft 

With eloquence he will charm them in a ring 

Of admiration ; then, the climax due, 

Sudden he turns the light of reasun out 

And leaves them in the dark. In dubious hours 

And crises of the times when men do look 

To him for guidance through the mysteries, 

It pleases him to speak not, or to say : 

’Tis very doubtful, we had best do naught. 

So lives he, eminent, studying chemistry, 

And analysing man. 

But if it hap 

Some day the people in their ire rise up 

And threat these ancient cottages and land, 

Cecil may see too late it is not wise 

Ever to blend our pleasure or our joy 

With comments on the meanest thing that votes. 

THE MOCKING BIRD. 

THE General Election is bringing forth much rhyme, some bad, 
some indifferent, none really good. The following may be counted 
high water mark, up to date : 


Chamberlain Hubbard 
Went to the cupboard 
To get the poor dog a bone. 
As she was aware, 
The cupboard was bare 
And so the poor doggie was done. 


The reference, of course, is to Old Age Pensions, and the rhymes 
appeared under one of F. C. G.’s cartoons. 


From the Z.xfress we take the appended choice lament : 


The author sees, with troubled soul, 
Men’s thoughts attracted to the poll ; 
Alas ! he knoweth, to his cost, 

That at the poll he finds a “frost.” 


Those plots he wove with dextrous skill, 
Those situations meant to thrill, 

Are passed by candidates unheeded— 
Themselves supply what fiction ’s needed. 


The poet, painful to relate, 

Is likewise in a parlous state ; 

The only “ numbers ” now that please 
Are those which make majorities. 


But the Election, fortunately, will not last as long as the war has 
done. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


The War in South Africa 


Tue Boer rout has been so complete that already all 
the talk is of the home-coming of the troops. The war 
has lasted a year, and into that period has been crammed 
a succession of events that would have lasted the Europe 
of the latter end of the eighteenth century for a decade. 
Put in small, the achievement of Britain is to have trans- 
ported an army of 200,000 men over 6,000 miles of ocean, 
and from a base on the sea-coast pushed it up along widely 
extended lines into the country of an enemy in possession 
of every point of vantage, and provided with the latest 
and most perfect material of modern warfare. Within a 
year, of which six months were practically lost in remedy- 
ing initial mistakes, a warlike, high-spirited, and exultant 
people have been reduced to submission, and their 
organised forces pushed out at the last available corner 
of their country. : 

The large captures of men, ammunition, guns and live 
stock which have marked the week are not great victories 
in themselves. They are the débris of the Boer defeat 
and demoralisation. But they point a curious moral. The 
Boers have been represented as a pastoral people, who 
were fighting for their farms and flocks. Rather than 
surrender these, it was said, they would face death. Well, 
their struggle has been hopeless now for many weeks ; 
Mr. Kruger’s fictions could no longer stave off the truth ; 
and this pastoral people had but to make an easy peace 
with Britain to save their flocks and homesteads and live 
as happily as ever before. Instead what have they done ? 
Like old soldiers without a thought beyond the battlefield 
they have followed the guns. Their flocks and farms are 
abandoned to the hated British, but their cherished guns, 
objects of all their solicitude, were thrown into the Croco- 
dile River. Malicious resentment has marked the 
path of the retreating Boers in damaged railways, burnt 
stations, blown-up wagons, and dynamited bridges. 
Objectless, wanton destruction it has all been, and the 
responsibility for it must fall upon their military leaders. 
It would be a relief to find that the men who surrender 
are the real Boers, while the destructive element is com- 
posed of the riff-raff of the world which the war has 
attracted, as putridity attracts flies. 

At Komati Poort there are now 9,000 British soldiers, 
under Generals Pole-Carew and Ian Hamilton. In the 
north General Buller again faces a band of embittered 
Boers, who are entrenching a mountain, almost the last 
one left them. Mr. Steyn is said to be with them. 
Under any other leader the stand might have something 
of the heroic. 

A special force has been equipped and despatched to 
capture De Wet and his men. The expedition may prove 
a most piquant finish to the war. The chosen leader is 
Colonel De Lisle. 

The total of deaths in South Africa since the beginning 
of the war is 528 officers and 9,400 men, while casualties 
of all kinds amount to 41,972. The figures are from the 
War Office. 


Progress in Ashanti 


The pacification of the entire area of disturbance goes 
on steadily. Chiefs are surrendering and village com- 
munities submitting. Wherever there is any disposition 
to resist, prompt measures of force are taken, with 
almost uniform success. It is clear, however, from the 
despatches issued by the Colonial Office on Tuesday last 
with news down to the 23rd instant, that, as in the Trans- 
vaal, there are stubborn native leaders who still hold out. 
One such has been heavily defeated by a column under 
Major Montanaro, near Ofesu. It is much to be desired 
that the punitive columns should do no more than punish. 
Revenge is not necessary, especially as it would appear as 
if more tact and prudence might have prevented any out- 
break at the beginning. 
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TALKS WITH EX-PRESIDENT STEYN 
AND GENERAL DE WET 


By Surgeon-Captain FISET, a French-Canadian,* 


IT was about seven o'clock on the morning of May 23 when the 
column under General Hamilton left Heilbron and I saw the 
Canadian regiment march out of the town leaving me behind in 
hospital. For ten days or more onthe march from Kroonstad 
around by Lindley I had borne up against the fever in the hope 
that I would be able to go on with the regiment. You can imagine 
my feelings when in my helpless condition I saw the Canadians 
march out leaving me in such an out-of-the-way place as 
Heilbron. I had not much time for regrets, however, for it was 
about nine o'clock, or just two hours after the column had 
left, that the Boers came into the place. One of their patrols 
came into the hospital where I was lying, and, despite my protests 
and after having informed them that I was a medical officer, took 
away my horse, saddle, and orderly, and searched my clothes, 
removing my purse and all my private papers. Everything was 
taken, I afterwards learned, to their laager about three miles east 
of the town. 

A few minutes after General Olivier came into the hospital and 
asked me who I was and whether I had any complaints to make, 
I told him at once that as a medical officer he had no right to 
make me a prisoner at all. He quickly replied that he had a right 
to make a prisoner of whom he pleased, and added that he had 
been informed that an officer in the hospital had been given 
despatches. I informed him rather indignantly that his men had 
not only taken away all my private papers, but had also deprived 
me of my horse, saddle, orderly, and purse. If he thought that I 
had despatches concealed about me he could search, but I added 
that he was not very shrewd if he thought General Hamilton 
would entrust despatches to a medical officer when he knew that 
he had no right to take them. I was angry and spoke sharply, 
The Boer general fortunately did not search me ; had he done so 
thoroughly he would have found the despatches he was looking 
for concealed between my undershirt and my body, where I had 
hidden them. These despatches had been given me by General 
Hamilton and they were addressed to Lord Roberts and Lord 
Kitchener, and I had been instructed to hand them over as soon 
as I reached the main column. The General at the time evidently 
did not know that he was going to meet the Commander-in-Chief 
himself long before I would. Early on the following morning my 
horse, saddle, and purse were returned to me from the Boer laager 
with General Olivier’s compliments, but he did not return my 
private papers and I never saw them again. 

The following day I was again visited by General Olivier, who 
again questioned me as to whether I had not despatches from 
Generals Hamilton and Smith-Dorrien. Ex-President Steyn was 
with him, accompanied by his Assistant State Attorney, Dr. Lacker- 
man,a German. After Olivier had finished questioning me, Steyn 
asked me if it was true that I was an officer of the Canadian 
regiment. I replied that I was. 

“ Can you tell me,” he said, “ why you have come out here to 
fight for England in a quarrel in which you as a nation have not 
the slightest concern? As a French-Canadian you ought to 
sympathise with us in this struggle rather than fight against us.” 

I told him that the French-Canadians had always been treated 
in a most generous manner by the Mother Country. This I said 
was the first opportunity they had had of proving their loyalty to 
Great Britain and appreciation of all the kindness and considera- 
tion shown to them as a people. 

This did not seem to please him, for in a very caustic tone he 
wanted to know if there were any French-Canadians who 
thought as I did. I told him that there were a good many of my 
race represented in the Canadian regiment, and explained that one 
of the second in command wasa French-Canadian, that there were 
quite a number of officers of the same nationality, and that there 
were quite a number among the rank and file. All were volunteers 
and came to South Africa of their own accord. They had done 
their best to do their duty to their Queen and country and nota 
few had lost their lives in the struggle. 

The next day, May 25, the Boer commandos moved in from 
their laager east of the town and laagered up just west of the place 
where the British troops had bivouacked a few days before. The 
same day I had a visit from General de Wet, who was, I under- 
stood, in supreme command of the different commandos encamped 
about the town. I found him an exceedingly friendly and a very 


* The record of these talks was made by Mr. Richmond Smith, War Cor- 
respondent of the Afontreal Star, and has been published in that enterprising 
Canadian journal. Mr, Richmond Smith has now returned to Canada after 
doing excellent journalistic work in South Africa, 
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intelligent man, and had a long talk with him, in which he told me 
a great many things of interest. One of the first questions he 
asked me was whether I knew the reason why Lord Roberts had 
twice refused his offers of surrender. I replied that I had no 
definite information on the subject, but that I understood that he 
had imposed conditions which it was impossible for the Com- 
mander-in-Chief to accept. He said the only conditions he im- 
posed were that his burghers should be allowed to keep their 
farms in freedom, and that he himself should not be sent to 
St. Helena. The reason he asked for these concessions was 
that many of those who were fighting with him were burghers 
who prior to April 21 had given up their arms and accepted the 
terms of Lord Roberts’ Bloemfontein proclamation. Subsequently 
they had taken up arms and fought again under his command. 
What he wanted was that the conduct of these burghers should 
be forgiven, and that they should be allowed to return to their 
farms unmolested. I asked him if he did not think it was wrong 
for these men to have again assumed arms after having taken an 
oath not todo so. He admitted that it might be so, but added 
that Lord Roberts might regret before the trouble was over that 
he had not accepted the terms offered. This was the only bitter 
thing he said during our whole conversation, which lasted for 
more than an hour. 

He seemed very anxious to know what rights the French race 
had under the constitution in Canada, and how they got on under 
British rule. He asked if we had the right to speak our own 
language in the parliament of the country, and whether our people 
were entirely satisfied with the treatment they received at the 
hands of the British Government. I told him the French race in 
Canada had never been as free and as happy as under the rule of 
Great Britain, and explained the principal features of the constitu- 
tion, which made it possible for a small minority of the people of 
the country to elect a French-Canadian as premier with the votes 
of a tolerant majority. He seemed intensely surprised and 
thoughtful, and, after a pause, asked if I thought it possible that 
anything like the same freedom would be granted his people when 
the war was over. I replied that it was the policy of the British 
Government to give to her colonies the greatest possible freedom, 
and I had not the slightest doubt but that the Dutch people of 
South Africa would be very agreeably surprised at the measure 
of freedom accorded them under British rule as soon as the con- 
dition of affairs and public sentiment consequent upon the present 
struggle was a thing of the past. He said he would be very 
pleased if such were the case, but had very great doubts that his 
people would ever be given the same freedom under British rule 
as the French people had in Canada. 

Asked why the burghers under him had taken up arms after 
having laid them down and accepted the terms of the proclama- 
tion issued by Lord Roberts at Bloemfontein, he said they had been 
compelled to do so, though he had no doubt very little compulsion 
was necessary with most of them. They were fighting for their 
country and their freedom, and every burgher considered it his 
duty to fight so long as there was even the smallest shadow of 
hope for success. I tried to point out to him the hopelessness of 
fighting longer against an army of nearly 200,0co British troops 
with all the enormous resources of the British Empire be- 
hind them. He admitted the truth of this, but said they were 
compelled to fight on and would continue to do so to the 
lat man. I asked him how it was that now our troops 
had entered and were fighting in the Transvaal he and his 
followers were still fighting in the Free State, instead of 
trying to assist the burghers of that Republic in opposing the 
advance of our army. With an angry gleam in his eye he replied 
that the Free State was no longer working in unison with the 
Transvaal, but was continuing the struggle on its own account. 
Smiling, | remarked that our generals complained that in neither 
Republic were the Boers fighting at all, but were simply retiring 
as the army advanced. He at once replied that their forces were 
too small to oppose successfully the advance of so large an army. 
Their only hope was to attack small parties of our troops and cut 
off supplies,so that the army could not goon. “ Your army, 
he added, “will soon find that it will be hard to get supplies 
through the Free State, and there is not enough in the Transvaal 
to feed so many men.” 

When he was going away I told him that he and his people 
had all my sympathies, and that I was sure when the war was 
Over they would find themselves freer and happier than they had 
tver been under their own rule. He was surprised at this, and 
said he was astonished to find a British officer so friendly, with no 
hard feelings against his people. I told him that he would find 
all British officers just as friendly and just as anxious to see the 
Dutch people well treated. From this statement he demurred, 
and said that he had met British officers who gave utterance to 
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very different sentiments. In leaving me he expressed the hope 
that we might meet under happier circumstances. 

I confess that I was very much surprised to find a man with 
General de Wet’s reputation so bright and intelligent, and so 
much concerned about the future of the people whom he led and 
represented. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


‘‘A LEAD FOR LIBERALISM” 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


IT is generally conceded by their staunchest friends that the 
prospects of the Liberal Party at this moment are not encouraging. 
They have no policy that commands any general assent, and they 
have no leader able to invent one. 

The policy of the war in South Africa and the annexation of 
the two Republics, which a few months ago they violently opposed, 
now, in their election addresses face to face with their constituents, 
they find themselves bound to approve of as an accomplished fact, 
in order to avoid the certainty of losing their seats. So they are 
reduced to attacking the particular time chosen for the dissolution 
of Parliament, and (what is by far the more important) the ad- 
ministration of the War Office and conduct of the war ; and they 
are perforce engaged in the hopeless task of trying to persuade 
the British electors that, had they been in office, they would have 
been more prepared, and would have conducted the war more 
successfully than the present Government. These points, and the 
evergreen theme of abuse of the Colonial Secretary, appear to be 
their only stock-in-trade, in which their supporters find but little 
exhilaration. 

Most of them probably feel that the chances of recuperation in 
the Liberal Party are not great so long as the country is engaged 
in correcting their former mistakes and consolidating the Empire ; 
hence their dislike of what they call a ‘“ Khaki election,” and their 
preference for what / call a “ taxes election.” But for a downright 
cynical and unblushing admission of their degraded condition I 
commend the perusal of an unsigned article in the current number 
of the Fortnightly Review, edited by Mr. W. L. Courtney, called 
“A Lead for Liberalism.” Here we find the various leaders of 
the party most effectively gibbeted : 


Lord Rosebery, Mr. Labouchere, and Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman [mark the order], the types of Liberal Im- 
perialism, Radical Antinationalism, and official attitudinism, 
are all alike almost equally responsible for the chaotic dis- 
repute of the party, and its loss of the most remote chance of 
gaining a majority at the polls. 


The writer proceeds to admit that 


opposition to the incorporation of the two Republics with the 
British dominions would be “snowed under” by the country. 
. .. To advocate another retrocession would be disastrous. 
. . . To demand the removal of Sir Alfred Milner would be 
unpopular and useless... . 


Further on he proceeds to say: 
There is no reason to despair of the future of Liberalism. 


Why? Because, forsooth, they can hang on to the time when 
the results of their former blundering mistakes and criminal mis- 
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doings have been set right by a Unionist Government, and look 
forward to a resurrection of Liberalism when the country has to 
pay the bill and to suffer under the inevitable period of depres- 
sion which will follow the years of good trade and high prices 
through which we are now passing—when 


the old party struggle will re-form upon either side of the old 
line of cleavage between those who have more and those who 
have less. 


This is brutal in its frankness ; but the most cynical part of this 
article is found towards the end. The writer eulogises Lord 
Salisbury for having removed the principal stumbling-blocks from 
the path of Liberal Foreign Policy : 


He has settled the Egyptian question, which was a serious 
difficulty when Mr. Gladstone’s last Cabinet was formed. The 
South African war has solved the only other problem within 
the Empire upon which Liberals could diverge in action. 


Could a more complete confession of the hopeless incapacity of 
the Liberal party, and a higher tribute to Lord Salisbury, have 
been made? What an added pleasure also it must be to him to 
feel that while he was settling these grave and complicated matters 
to the entire satisfaction of the whole Empire, he was conferring 
upon the jaded Liberal party such a blessing in disguise ! 

One more quotation from the concluding sentences of this 
remarkable article : 


It is useless to invoke democracy while its spirit is heavy 
with the surfeit of prosperity, but however overwhelming may 
be the new majority for the Government, the depression of 
trade, the time of high taxes will come. [The italics are mine. ] 
Meantime it is for the Opposition to face the General Election 
with what stoicism it may, and for all Liberals still capable of 
courage and calculation to stick to their stock and to hold on 
for the rise. 


What an honourable prospect for the Liberal Party! We can 
leave them to gloat over the approaching period of high taxes and 
low wages. But as a cynical confession of their political mission 
this article would be difficult to beat. WINDSOR. 

54 Mount Street, W. : September 25. 


‘AN AFRICAN APPRECIATION OF LADY 
SENDALL”’ 


Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


In your Editorial Note to Mr. James’ letter you ask: “Is it 
so unusual a thing for the wife of the Governor of a British Colony 
to show this personal interest in and sympathy with the African 
subjects of the Queen?” From seventeen years’ Crown Colony 
experience I can say that it is, or was, rather unusual for the 
Governor to have his wife out in the Colony with him. The 
Colony in which I resided suffered greatly from a social point of 
view owing to this. 

The present Governor, recently appointed, was, I have been 
told, given the appointment on the understanding that his wife 
went out with him. If a rule were established at the Colonial 
Office that no man living apart from his wife should be eligible for 
a governorship much unpleasantness might be avoided in the 
future. Mr. Chamberlain has done a very great deal for Crown 
Colonies during his tenure of office as Colonial Minister, and we 
Crown Colonists are all praying that ke may continue in that 
position in the new Ministry, for there is still much more to be 
done, and we know that under him red tape is fettered. 

CROWN COLONIST. 


ALLIANCE WITH GERMANY 


Zo the Editor of Tut OvuTLooKk 


Mr. Arnold White urges very plausibly in Casse//’s Magazine the 
necessity for our retaining the supremacy of the seas. No doubt we 
should do so, but I venture to think that it is even more im- 
portant that we should not, from a needless suspicion, hold aloof 
from an alliance with other European Powers. It is wise to be 
suspicious, but excess of suspicion is a sign of ignorance and 
weakness. Any friend is better than none. Louis Napoleon had the 
wisdom to see that his best policy was to ally himself closely with 
his nearest neighbour, although the English and French characters 
are widely different ; and as, with our usual stupidity, we have 
lost our best ally, it seems a pity that we do not profit by the 
hints thrown out from time to time by the Kaiser, and enter into 
an alliance with his powerful nation. We should then have 
nothing to fear from any likely combination of foes. An alliance 
of that kind would strengthen us more than if we aimed so/e/y at 
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retaining the supremacy of the seas—a task, I think, under the 

altered conditions of the last thirty years, almost beyond the 

power of any single nation to maintain. D. Z, BEAUMONT, 
Crystal Palace. 


“THREE CHOIRS—ESPECIALLY WORCESTER” 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


In your issue of the 15th inst. I notice a report signed 
“E, J. O. commenting on the “three choirs—especially Wor. 
cester,” and criticising severely the Sunday service at the Cathedral 
of the latter place. Is “E. J. O.” aware that the choir was then 
of a provisional character, the boy choristers all being away for 
their holidays, and probably the lay clerks at Hereford, for the 
Festival there? At any rate, at this time of year the services are 
necessarily of a temporary nature, and in the circumstances 
criticisms, if not altogether withheld, should at any rate be 
modified. But “E. J. O.” seems to have been as lost to the 
necessity of making due inquiries in this matter as he was in 
ascertaining the railway arrangements for getting to Hereford, 
which resulted in his forced detention at Worcester, and doubt- 
less accounts for the angry tone of his remarks. 

As regards the Precentor, the Rev. H. H. Woodward, who is 
the subject of some very caustic remarks, it is a little remarkable 
that “such sad stuff” (as “ E. J. O.” is pleased to call that gentle- 
man’s compositions) should be so generally used in “ choirs and 
places where they sing,” and my only regret is that during my 
frequent visits to Worcester, I have never been favoured by hear. 
ing any of Mr. Woodward’s works rendered by the Cathedral 
Choir, notwithstanding “ E, J. O.’s” sarcastic observations as to 
his name appearing in the anthem book. 

Perhaps the next time “E. J. O.” visits Worcester Cathedral, 
he will do so at a period of the year when the regular choir is in 
attendance and the Precentor present, under whose conductor 
ship the services have been always so well rendered, to say 
nothing of the order and decorum of the choir, which might well 
be the envy of many choirs—cathedral and otherwise. 

FAIR PLay. 


[Although it is usual to note such things, there was nothing in 
the weekly service-list at Worcester to show that the choir there 
on September 9 was of a provisional character. If the choir was 
in poor form and strength, surely it was the very time to withhold 
the further infliction of poor compositions. For such occasions 
there are many familiar services and anthems available which are 
quite as easy as “ Woodward in D” and Gaul’s “ No Shadows 
Yonder,” without being feeble like the one and sickly like the 
other. “Fair Play” is a lucky man to have missed the works in 
question, and I can understand his satisfaction with the Cathedral 
services as fully as he misunderstands my so-called anger. The 
suggestion that Mr. Woodward’s works are seldom performed at 
Worcester would cheer me greatly, but for the dark tidings that 
they are in general use elsewhere. As for the inquiries which 
“Fair Play” concludes were not made, they elicited comments 
which I was too kind-hearted to print in my article. With one 
implication of “ Fair Play,” however, I concur. It was stupid and 
careless of me to misread Bradshaw. But surely I was punished 
enough.—E, J. O.] 


WESTRALIAN GOLD: A SUGGESTION 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


The fine exhibit of telluride and other gold ores in the Wester 
Australian Court at the Paris Exhibition is of the highest scientific 
value. Commercially, the mere nuggets are worth about £120,000 
But the specimens from the zone of contact between the oxidi 
and the sulphide ores are of extraordinary interest. It is deeply to 
be regretted that the Government of the Colony refused to listea 
in 1897-98 to the entreaties of the Kalgoorlie Chamber of Mines 
and the Goldfields members, as an even finer collection might 
then have been made. But, even as it is, if the new School 
Metallurgy at Oxford cannot prevail upon Mr. Holroyd, the gee 
logical curator at Paris, to obtain a loan of the collection for Eng: 
land for a short time from his Government, we may at least hope 
that it will be shown at Glasgow. The “Southern Cross,” 4 
natural formation of nine large pearls in the shape of a cross, 2 
the same Court, is also worth seeing. It is valued at £2,000, and 
has a curious and romantic history. AUSTRAL. 





No man is so foolish but may give another good counsel some 
times, and no man is so wise but may easily err if he will take 0° 
other’s counsel but his own.—Ben Jonson. 
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FINANCE 
“SELL AMERICAN RAILS” 


it requires a little enthusiasm to see a brilliant immediate 
future for American Rails. Some people profess to see it, 
and point hopefully to traffic increases. We have had 
traffic increases at home, but he would be an optimist, 
ndeed, who could look upon the Home Railway dividend 
showings as satisfactory. Moreover, it is by no means 
certain that the check to trade in the United States will 
not very soon affect even their traffic returns. Trade 
reports are by no means satisfactory. The steel men are 
talking of prices which are too low to permit of profit, but 
for all that consumers show no zeal. In the iron trade 
generally there is a decided pause. The cotton and woollen 
industries are pretty well at a standstill. Coal prices are 
high and a coal famine stares the consumers in the face, 
thanks to the anthracite strike, which has paralysed the 
Pennsylvania coal industry—unless, indeed, the negotiations 
now pending may lead to a settlement of the labour 
disputes ere long. Looking at these facts, it is diffi- 
cult to see why so many people are sanguine as to the 
future. The elections are one argument they play. After 
the elections, they say, Bryanism will be wiped out, and 
there will be a wonderful outburst of confidence and trade 
will flourish. Unfortunately, however, the evidences of 
over-production in manufactures are becoming increasingly 
evident the world over. And as for Bryanism, while it 
would create something like a panic if it were thought 
that Bryan would be elected to the Presidency, such is the 
feeling of confidence that the McKinley administration 
will be retained that we should be very much surprised to 
see any particular enthusiasm over the election results. 
They are a foregone conclusion. 

Whether Mr. McKinley’s election will lead to business 
on Wall Street is a point that we may be inclined to 
doubt. The fact of the matter is that there is too much 
evidence of unloading on the part of the ‘‘ bear” cliques 
to encourage the public to come in, and such recent 
exhibitions of pessimism as to the railroad future as were 
shown by the predictions of the Presidents of the Louis- 
ville and Northern Pacific are not direct inducements to 
buy. The industrial position on the Stock markets is 
another particular cause for dissatisfaction. Undoubtedly 
there has been too ready financing of the great industrial 
‘*combines,” the movement in which developed into a 
mania in the United States. It would not be at all sur- 
prising were the banks to find themselves in a somewhat 
tight place once the indications of further decline are 
marked. The Money market, too, is threatening to 
cause trouble, and the new foreign loans,"although small 
enough in amount, will not have improved the New York 
financial position. A little while ago predictions were 
confidently made that the autumn movements of money for 
crop purposes would not be at all pronounced this year, 
even if they were even existent. We pointed out the 
exaggerated nature of these statements at the time, and 
our criticism is being fully justified by results. The Bank 
statements are not alluring, and the further evidences of 
decreasing trade derivable from the statements of the 
Bank clearings must not be ignored. Moreover, the trade 
figures, if examined in anything more than a superficial 
fashion, show clearly enough that the bulk of trade is 
decreasing. When once the down-grade sets in for 
American industry things have a way of developing at 
some speed, and it is not advisable to ignore the danger 
signals which too many refuse to see. 

Wisely enough, many of the American railroads have 
aot shown a disposition to divide up to the hilt in the 
matter of dividends. That is a sign that the roads are 
being managed in a better fashion than in the past, and with 
Not quite so zealous an eye to the Stock markets. Ina sense 
this should arouse confidence, and in the dull times of the 
next few years British investors may be disposed to alter 
their present attitude, which is the outcome of the mis- 
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trust caused by the scandals of former years, and pick up 
American securities. But the present is the time for selling 
rather than buying. Much has to be spent on the up-keep 
of the roads, and the large surplus retained in many cases 
by the directors of the various companies is doubtless with 
a view to free outlay when prices are more favourable. 
The tendency for expenditure to increase is already 
observable in the case of United States railways, and this 
tendency will become more serious in the near future. 
The Outlook, as our readers know, took a very decided 
attitude in respect to the ridiculous inflation of prices in 
the American Railway market, and that attitude has been 
justified by the declines that have taken place. To take a 
few leading instances, Milwaukees are now quoted at 116}, 
against 127} at the end of last September, and 130} for 
the highest of this year ; Louisvilles are now 73}, against 
corresponding quotations of 79} and 89} ; Northern Pacific 
Preference 693, against 765 and 80; Reading Firsts 28, 
against 30 and 34. These are mere instances taken at 
random. But the decline will not, we think, stop here, 
and British investors are better out of the American market 
than in it. 


LOOKING FORWARD 
The Parting of the Ways 


EVERYBODY is in despair on the Stock Exchange. Hope is 
still further deferred, for what can markets do with a General 
Election to worry them? It is all very well to say that the 
elections need not influence business adversely, but sentiment 
plays a great part. It is established tradition that there is no 
business during such a period, and nobody would think of dis- 
believing it. Consequently stagnation must be the rule for some 
weeks. Possibly, towards the end of October, there may be some 
disposition to discount a possible rise, and a general rally may be 
seen. But we are near the parting of the ways, so far as securities 
are concerned, unless there is to be a trade revival, and that is 
somewhat improbable. Failing it, we shall see the dull times of 
trade beginning, and at such a period we may roughly split 
securities into two sections. There are all the gilt-edged stocks 
which benefit from such dull times, owing to the necessity to invest 
the surplus funds, derivable in great part from the release of 
money formerly invested in trade—these stocks will slowly but 
surely gain a higher level. On the other hand, there are the great 
mass of industrials and other shares which are dependent upon 
good times. These are more likely to fall than rise, and must 
assuredly fall if they belong to the companies closely concerned 
with raw produce. Holders of such shares, or the ordinary shares 
of the big “combines,” should begin to think over the situation. 
Of course, one object of the “combines” was to maintain prices 
in dull times. This is not very possible, however, where competi- 
tion from foreign countries can threaten. The parting of the ways 
should be recognised. 


Westralian Scandals 


Faction fighting again in the Westralian group, and small 
wonder that the public are disgusted. This time it is the capture 
of the Ivanhoe property that is in question. The Hewitson scandal 
has added to the bad blood that previously existed. It is much to 
be regretted that a Rothschild should have lent his name to one of 
these miserable squabbles between Westralian factions. We have 
often criticised the Whitaker Wright group, and had the opposi- 
tion been led by a combination of Rothschild and Govett interests 
we might have been found in its favour. But when the opposition 
is flanked by Mr. Kaufmann, that is a very different tale. We have 
no wish to be personal, but between the Kaufmann and the 
Whitaker Wright groups there does nct seem much to choose. If 
only the Westralian market could get rid of its Kaufmanns, 
Wrights, Bottomleys, and the rest of them, we might be able to 
say better things of it. But, as it is, there is too much of the 
stock market and too little of work in the results shown. No 
firm is better known or has been more respected than that of 
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Govett Bros., but they seem to have caused some surprise in Stock 
Exchange circles by taking this controversy in hand, with the 
appeal for publicity which is necessarily involved. As they took it 
up, however, we much regret that they did not ignore the Westra- 
lian factions and look to first-class people only for support. The 
Ivanhoe shareholders will probably be best advised to let things 
rest until a better-led movement is inaugurated. 

The other trouble in the Westralian market which is threaten- 
ing another scandal and causing serious concern to well-wishers is 
the Hannan’s Brownhill business. The “ bears” are confident as 
ever in their assertions, and yet the board say not a word, although 
the market is weak and the price of the shares falling. Some 
months ago the secretary was put up to make official assurances, 
now a circular from the board is necessary. It is all nonsense to 
say that the directors are away. Surely a quorum can be obtained 
to give the necessary information. The company boasts consulting 
engineers in an independent firm, Messrs. Bewick, Moreing & Co. 
Where is their representative? He is on the spot, and within 
forty-eight hours a full explanation of the position could be made 
to the shareholders if the board wishedit. With this independent 
advice available, the Brownhill troubles, if they should develop into 
more “ bad news,” will be the most serious of the scandals hitherto 
unearthed. But ifthe board can explain matters and quiet the 
alarms of shareholders, surely it is astounding that they should 
refrain from so doing. There have been quite enough troubles 
in the Westralian fields without the Brownhill being added to 
them, and unless the truth is known ere long, delay, even if nothing 
worse, can only tend to discredit the market still more in the eyes 
of the public. 


South Africans 


A little fillip to prices at the beginning of the account is all we 
have seen of interest in the Kaffir market. Business is dead, but 
one thing may revive interest, and that is the return of the mining 
population to the fields. For the present, however, the leading 
houses are having their way, as we intimated a fortnight ago 
might be the case. They do not want a rise yet and will dis- 
courage it as far as possible. None the less the shares of the best 
producing mines will be picked up when offered, and the public 
should be among the pickers. 

Rhodesians are still in evidence, and operators hope to entice 
the public ere long. If we know anything about the mood of the 
public, they will fail for the present. And it is just as well, for 
more development, more settled mining, and more capital is 
wanted for Rhodesian enterprise before activity in the markets 
can be justified. While we distrust the present movement, how- 
ever, and warn the public that the show of activity is entirely pro- 
fessional, speculators should not altogether forget the existence of 
Rhodesians. Activity recently has been chiefly in the Rhodesia 
Exploration group, and on any set-back the shares of that parent 
Company seem promising, and may be bought even now as a 
good speculation. Gold Fields of Matabeleland also seem fairly 
promising. 

No Time to Buy Bank Shares 


When more than a year ago we pointed to the good position of 
the banks, there was not the same tendency observable in trade as 
now. Ina way banking shares are probably the best barometer 
of trade conditions. If trade is slack, even though less is paid for 
deposits, the profits are not so great as in brisk times. Con- 
sequently the banks reflect the trade cycle, as it is called, more 
faithfully than almost any other class. Being interested in all the 
various fortunes of the country and not in an individual industry, 
they catch the first-fruits of revival, and very quickly indicate the 
decline. Bank shares are sound securities enough, and we do 
not, of course, intend to raise a note of alarm. Those who buy 
them on an average of dividends, which is indeed the only method 
to invest permanently in securities that feel the trade movements 
acutely, need not worry. It is not, however, the time to buy them 
now. There are, of course, one or two remarkable developments 
of late years which tend to obscure the conditions. These are the 
rapid absorption of the private banks and the development of 
suburban and other competition. In bad times this latter tendency 
has to be tested thoroughly. There are, too, little points in con- 
nection with banking shares which every investor has to note. 
Thus the large liability is a drawback, and some danger to the 
small investor, even though the precautions taken by our banks 
are unexceptional. But only investors of means should invest in 
this class of security at any time. At present, indeed, we may 
make sweeping generalities and say that it is not the time for 
people to invest in British bank shares at all. 

Let us take one or two of the leading banks as an illustration 
of the response made by them to the features of the trade cycle. 
Lloyds is a great banking institution, with ramifications all over 
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the country. In 1890-1 we find this bank distributing 17} per 
cent., in 1892 16} per cent., in 1893-4 15 per cent., in 1895 13} per 
cent. That was the bottom figure, and about the bottom of the 
trade depression. From that year onward Lloyds Bank has 
steadily improved its dividend showing, until to-day it pays a 
higher rate than ever. Now, a fair average might be reckoned 
16 per cent, and it is on such an average that the shares 
should be regarded. Take the case of another famous bank, the 
National Provincial Bank of England. In 1890-1 20 per cent. 
was paid, in 1892-3 18 per cent., in 1894-5 17 per cent. That was. 
the worst showing, and from 1895 onwards an improving tendency 
has been seen. These banks in a way feel the pulse of trade, and 
the average earnings rather than the present showing should be 
regarded. 

We must not be understood, of course, to be casting any 
reflection upon our leading banking institutions. They are 
thoroughly well-managed sound concerns. But they are speci- 
ally susceptible to trade fluctuations in the great majority of 
cases. They will run few risks, and need run few, so that in 
times of slackness they still earn fair dividends, and are not 
dangerously situated, as in the case of many industrials. It is in 
such times that the shares should be snapped up eagerly, and at 
the present, when values have been adjusted to rates of 
dividends now declared, there is not much inducement to 
purchase. 


Gilt-edged Speculation 


You may speculate in Consols just as you may invest in 
Market Trusts. But in the one case you speculate with a basis ; 
in the other case your investment is the action of a madman. 
This, in a word, is the time to speculate in gilt-edged stocks. By 
this we mean that money invested now and kept locked up in gilt- 
edged securities will undoubtedly be profitably employed for some 
years to come. By 1906 or 1907, to make a rough estimate, if 
there is nothing to disturb the ordinary course of the trade cycle, 
the gain in capital should be such that a very considerable sum 
has been earned in addition to interest. To give an illustration. 
India Threes stand at present at about 99. Three years ago they 
were over 110, and there is no reason why they should not go 
there again in time. Suppose, therefore, an investor sinks money 
in India Threes, and in six or seven years’ time realises at, say, 
106, to be modest. That would be equal to an additional 1 per 
cent., so that the return for his money would be 4 per cent. per 
annum. Assuming that the indications of trade revival may be 
then pronounced, he would be well advised to transfer money into 
the soundest industrial securities, say some of those in the iron 
trade. This method of reasoning may seem to be fitting facts to 
suit theories, but it is based on the ordinary trade laws and the 
relation of market prices to conditions of commerce. It is the 
soundest and in fact the only real basis for speculation. 

Investors would thus do well to think over the position 
seriously. Money invested now in such stocks as Consols, India 
Threes, New South Wales, Cape and other leading Colonial 
issues is not merely money invested in gilt-edged stocks. It hasa 
speculative attraction as well, but the kind of speculation that the 
widow and the country parson may indulge in without being out of 
their element. In the case of the best Colonials there is also the 
added value due to their inclusion in the trustee lists and to the 
creation of the new Australasian Commonwealth to take into 
consideration. The soundest Corporation issues, too, must 
appreciate very decidedly. Also such excellent holdings as 
Egyptian Unified. There is no lack of sound investments upon 
which a fair rate is now obtainable, together with a kind of 
deferred interest in the shape of capital increase. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Queries should be addressed to the City Editor, and should 
reach us not later than the first post on Thursday for replies in 
the following Saturday’s issue. 


CRAIGLEE.—You seem to have rather a sorry lot. Sell (a) without 
waiting for the dividend, and we should say sell (4) too; but in any case 
do not keep for a further rise after the distribution. We should advise 
securing the profit on (c). The mine is good, but over-capitalised. Its 
shares are much ‘‘ puffed,” but all the time the insiders are unloading. 
Cut your loss on (@); they are rubbish. Is the broker you mention 
a member of the Stock Exchange? Be careful not to deal with ‘ outside” 
men. Take your profit on (e), as it is better in a speculation of the kind 
not to expect too much. 





PARIS EXHIBITION.—Messrs. Crosse & Blackwell, the well- 
known purveyors and condiment specialists, have added another dis- 
tinction to their long list of successes by gaining the highest possible 
award, the GRAND PRIX, for their exhibits of Pickles, Vinegars, 
Fruits, Jams, Preserved Provisions and Condiments. 
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A LETTER FROM PARIS 


THE TRIUMPH OF THE REPUBLIC—AND 
COMMON SENSE 


Paris: September 27 


A NATURAL lull has followed the two great excitements of last 
week—the closing Review of the Manceuvres, held at Amilly, 
and the Banquet of the A/aires of France, at which 21,019 munici- 
palities were actually represented. One party and another are 
endeavouring to estimate the bearing on the future of the present 
system of Government, and consequently on that of the present 
holders of Power, of these two outstanding events, equally splendid 
in their success, apparently remote in purpose and effect, but in 
reality indissolubly connected. The first result seems to be that 
the impudent attempt of the so-called Nationalists to arrogate to 
themselves the defence of the Army, as against the Republicans, 
has once and for all and for good been knocked on the head. 
The cries of salutation and good will for the Army, the President, 
and the Republic, were unending at both demonstrations ; and 
the people of France who have fed the Army in the past with their 
own blood, and whose sons now stand in its ranks, claimed before 
the world the Army as theirs, in the same breath as they claimed 
the Republic as theirs. Within the few hours which came between 
these events they showed the mighty force which was in them, 
and the hope for peace which their representatives in their name 
spoke forth by their very presence at the most wonderful of all the 
civic feasts the world has seen. 

It is not easy to give an adequate idea of the details of this 
extraordinary piece of organisation—true outcome as it was of the 
French brain when undisturbed by the necessity for compromises. 
To say that in the course of an hour and a half 22,000 men were 
served, without a hitch, with an elaborate luncheon of nine courses, 
with four different categories of wines, coffee, and liqueurs, means 
nothing to the ordinary man and woman, simply because they have 
no means of gauging; nor do, among other items, the 2,430 
pheasants, the 10,000 peaches, the 60,000 rolls, the 50,000 bottles 
of wine, the 95,000 glasses, or the 250,000 plates, for the same 
reason. The attendants were 4,866 in all. Yet everything moved 
as if by clockwork, and only one man, M. Max Régis, the 
notorious anti-Semitic Maire of Algiers, disgraced himself and 
had to be removed. He was there, of course, to try to create a 
disturbance. But the biter once more was bitten, had his best 
dress coat torn, and lost an excellent meal for his pains. The scene 
at the close baffles description. Breaking through arrangement, 
thousands of enthusiastic Maires accompanied President Loubet 
home. M. Lépine, with his usual tact, ordered all barriers to be 
removed, and so the vast crowd passed through the Palace into 
the splendid grounds, and there once more greeted the President 
of their People’s choice with ever-renewed cheers and acclaimings. 
The triumph was not only that of the President—it was also that 
of his Ministers ; and M. Waldeck- Rousseau, whose watchful brain 
supervised every detail of the great day, came in for his share in 
the ovation. 

M. Loubet’s speech of course could be heard only by a few; 
but printed copies were distributed, and means were taken by 
which all might know when each paragraph began. The whole of 
the guests were thus enabled to follow the oration. It contains 
no surprises. It expresses simply what is the hope and wish of 
the whole of France, and was tumultuously applauded. One passage 
only gives rise to conjecture : 


Doubtless (said the President) the Republic may modify 
some of her Institutions, and so long as this is accomplished 
by peaceful and lawful means, we willingly accept the possi- 
bility of certain alterations. But the principles on which she 
is founded are incapable of change. They are her very reason 
for existence, they are of the very essence of her being. 


It is surely the mere perversion of ingenuity to see in this any- 
thing more than the common-sense view that as time moves on 
the State must move with it, and add or discard non-essentials. 
It is this adaptability which has been the true strength of the 
British Race ; and the opposite yearning for an unrealisable per- 
fection which has been the danger of France. Under the new 
guidance, it will be so no longer. Legitimate reforms obtained 
by legitimate means will, M. Loubet hopes, become the source 
of union, not the brand of discord. 

In what has passed last week, I see a great strengthening of 
the Republic. The Nationalists are not only chapfallen, they are 
ridiculous. Out-generalled at every turn, they find themselves 
divided hopelessly, derided by the country at large. The cheat 
at cards—the company trickster in the dock do not present more 
Sorry figures than do the outwitted politicians of France to-day. 
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As I long ago foretold, the_richer classes are now flocking from 
all lands to Paris, and things are improving generally. But the 
concessionnaires of the Exposition will feel the benefit too late. One 
is glad, therefore, to see that their syndicated demand for some 
concession on their contracts has not been rejected entirely by 
the Minister of Commerce. He has agreed to a measure of 
arbitration, one arbiter being appointed by the Government, the 
other by the Syndicate, and these to name athird. The Govern- 
ment cannot, however, by law bind themselves to stand absolutely 
by the decision ; but due regard will be paid to it, and effect given 
if it is reasonable, as it will probably be. It is easy to see that, as 
the Ministry is acting for the national interest, there is justice in 
this arrangement. 


HECKLING: NEW STYLE 


FALKIRK BURGHS 


Liberal Candidate, Mr. Anthony Hope Hawkins 
1. Is the candidate’s name Ope? 
2. Is his name Awkins? 
3. If his name is Ope, why does he call himself Awkins ? 
4. If his name is Awkins, why does he call himself Ope ? 


NORTH-EAST MANCHESTER 
Liberal Candidate, A. Birrell, Q.C. 


What are epigrams? 

What is Birrelling ? 

Has it anything to do with the Cesarewitch? 
Can you review ? 

. Do you edit anything ? 

Who is Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman ? 


AP EYP nm 


OLDHAM 


Unionist Candidate: Winston S. Churchill 
1. Did you have £1,000 a week from the Morning Post? 
2. Did you expend that sum in the purchase of Queen’s 
chocolate ? 
3. How long have you been a politician? 
4. Are you acquainted with Mr. John Lane? 


COCKERMOUTH 
Liberal Candidate, Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
1. What is there in “the cup”? 
2. Do you think the Poet Laureate earns his salary ? 
3. Would you be in favour of ®giving the job to the late 
member for Gateshead? 
NORTHAMPTON 
Liberal Candidate, Henry Labouchere 
1. What is Truth ? 
2. Who was Pontius Pilate? 
3. Did you ever hear of a gentleman named Joseph Chamber~ 
lain ? 
4. What happened to Dr. Clark? 


MONTROSE BURGHS 
Liberal Candidate, John Morley 
1. Are you writing anybody’s life? 
2. Why don’t you get it done? 
3. Is life worth living ? 
4. What is the exact relation of Lord Rosebery to Oliver 
Cromwell? 
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The Profits are Divided Solely amongst the 
Assured. Already speed é ++ $5,400,000, 
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WOMAN 


Tue night-filled wood was one thick smoke of black ; 
I, stumbling home, had lost the pathway back. 
When suddenly my groping gaze found light, 
A tremulous patch of tinsel on the night. 
So fainting hope took heart, and cried, ‘‘A star! 
A guide, a cheery prophet from afar!” 
It flickered ; failed ; and proved a firefly, late, 
And tired, and lost—a partner in my fate. 
RUPERT HUGHEs. 


JAPANESE FAIRY TALES 
I 


In the writings of Lafcadio Hearn there is so much of 
great beauty, that it is a matter of wonder they are not 
more commonly known. I say commonly, for widely 
known they must be ; this their literary significance would 
achieve. But, instinct as they are with suggestion and 
narration, they should have a commoner popularity. The 
pages are bright with the delicate enchantment of the 
country and people they tell of. Here and there one finds 
a character sketch poignant with loyalty, tenderness, or 
courage. Take as an example the beautifully told story 
of ‘‘ Yoku : a Reminiscence,” with the text so well befitting 
it from the Vulgate set as heading to the tale: ‘‘ Who 
shall find a valiant woman? far, and from the uttermost 
coasts, 1s the price of her.” Or, again, the ‘‘ Red Bridal,” 
with its fine study of character and motive; or the lovely 
tale of ‘‘Kimiki and Kimiko.” If we put on one side 
those touching on the tragedy of human existence, look at 
the fairy tale of Urashima and the sea-god’s daughter. 
It has the further interest of being an Eastern version of 
the idea of Rip Van Winkle; but this one, beautiful as it 
is, is long, and must have a place to itself. 

Here is one that is a masterpiece of tenderness and 
simplicity. It is included, I think, in Chamberlain’s 
‘‘ Japanese Fairy Tale Series,” illustrated by pictures by 
native artists. But in ‘‘ Out of the East” it is told in the 
author’s own words, and I shall transcribe it as it stands. 

Long ago at a place called Matsuyama in the province 
of Echigo there lived a young Samurai husband and wife 
whose names have been quite forgotten. They had one 
little daughter. Once the husband went to Yedo, pro- 
bably as a retainer in the train of the Lord of Echigo. On 
his return he brought presents, sweet cakes and a doll for 
the little girl, and for his wife a mirror of silvered bronze. 
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To the young mother that mirror seemed a wonderfub 
thing, for it was the first mirror ever brought to Mat- 
suyama. She did not understand the use of it and inno- 
cently asked whose was the pretty smiling face she saw 
inside it. 

When her husband answered her, laughing, ‘‘ Why, 
it’s your own face! how foolish you are!” she was 
ashamed to ask any more questions, but hastened to put 
her present away, still thinking it to be a very mysterious 
thing. And she kept it hidden many years—the original 
story does not tell why. Perhaps for the simple reason 
that in all countries love makes even the most trifling 
gift too sacred to be shown. But in the time of her last 
sickness she gave the mirror to her daughter, saying, 
‘* After 1 am dead you must look into this mirror every 
morning and evening and you will see me. Do not grieve.” 
Then she died. 

And the girl thereafter looked into the mirror every 
morning and evening and did not know that the face in 
the mirror was her own shadow, but thought it to be that 
of her dead mother, whom she much resembled. So she 
would talk to the shadow, having the sensation, or, as 
the Japanese original more tenderly says, ‘‘ having the 
heart of meeting her"mother”’ day by day ; and she prized 
the mirror above all things. At last the father noticed 
this conduct, and thought it strange, and asked her 
the reason of it; whereupon she told him all. ‘‘ Then,” 
says the old Japanese narrator, ‘‘he thinking it to be a 
very piteous thing, his eyes grew dark with tears.” 


This story is fine in the sufficiency of its conclusion. 
Twice the man was brought face to face with this same 
innocent ignorance ; once to brush it aside in carelessness, 
but the second time to find it touching deeps he could 
only feel, not fathom. Even in the ignorances and 
mistakes of the world, perhaps, if we view the source 
from which they spring, there is for us to learn and 
ponder. But to all things that pertain to us in interest, 
when all is said, how much do we not bring to the seeing? 
It is written wisely in a book of the Apocrypha: ‘‘ Where- 
Sore for the empty are empty things, and for the full are full 
things.” 


Here is a story that, psychologically, touches profound 
issues indeed. It is about a haunted house, and the writer 
tells it in this way : 

‘You must learn that in this Orient there are two 
sorts of haunters—the Shi-ryO and the Iki-ryd. The 
Shi-ryd are merely the ghosts of the dead, and here, as in 
most lands, they follow their ancient habit of coming at 
night only. But the Iki-ryd, which are the ghosts of 
the living, may come at all hours, and they are much 
more to be feared, because they have power to kill. 
Now the house of which I speak was haunted by an 
Iki-ryo. 

‘‘The man who built it was an official, wealthy and 
esteemed. He designed it as a home for his old age, and 
when it was finished he filled it with beautiful things and 
hung tinkling wind bells along its eaves. Artists of skill 
painted the naked precious wood of its panels with 
blossoming sprays of cherry and plum tree, and figures 
of gold-eyed falcons poised on crests of pine, and slim 
fawns feeding under maple shadows, and wild ducks in 
snow, and herons flying, and iris flowers blooming, and 
long-armed monkeys clutching at the face of the moon in 
water: all the symbols of the seasons and of good 
fortune. 

‘* Fortunate the owner was, yet he knew one sorrow— 
he had no heir. Therefore with his wife’s consent and 
according to antique custom he took a strange woman 
into his home that she might give him a child ; a young 
woman from the country to whom large promises were made. 
When she had borne him a son, she was sent away ; and 
a nurse was hired for the boy that he might not regret his 
real mother. All this had been agreed to beforehand and 
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here were ancient usages to justify it. But all the 
promises made to the boy’s mother had not been fulfilled 
when she was sent away. 

«‘ And after a little while the rich man fell sick; and 
he grew worse thereafter day by day. And his people said 
there was an Iki-ryd in the house. Skilled physicians did 
all they could for him; but he only became weaker and 
weaker, and the physicians at last confessed they had no 
hope. The wife made offerings at the Ugigami and 
prayed to the gods; but the gods gave answer: He must 
die unless he obtain forgiveness from one whom he 
wronged, and undo the wrong by making just amend. 
For there is an Iki-ryO in your house: 

“Then the sick man remembered, and was conscience 
smitten and sent out servants to bring the woman back to 
his home. But she was gone, lost somewhere among the 
forty millions of the Empire. And the sickness grew ever 
worse; and search was made in vain, and the weeks 
passed. At last there came to the gate a peasant who 
said that he knew the place to which the woman had 
gone and that he would journey to find her if means were 
supplied of travel. But the sick man, hearing, cried out: 
‘No. She would never forgive me in her heart, decause 
she could not. Itis too late.’ And hedied. After which 
the widow and the relatives and the little boy abandoned 
the new house and strangers entered thereto.” 

The writer continues—and herein lies the interest of 
the tale—‘‘ curiously enough, the people spoke harshly 
concerning the mother of the boy, holding her to blame 
for the haunting. I thought it very strange at first, not 
because I had formed any positive judgment as to the 
rights and wrongs of the case. Indeed, I could not form 
such a judgment, for I could not learn the full details of 
the story; I thought the criticism of the people very 
strange notwithstanding. Why? Simply because there is 
nothing voluntary about the sending of an Iki-ryd. It is 
not witchcraft at all. The Iki-ry6 goes forth without the 
knowledge of the person whose emanation it is. You will 
now understand why I thought the condemnation of the 
young woman very strange. But you could scarcely guess 
the solution of the problem. It is a religious one involv- 
ing conceptions totall:' unknown to the West. She, from 
whom the Iki-ry6 proceeded, was not blamed by the people 
asa witch. They never suggested that it might have been 
created with her knowledge. They even sympathised 
with what they deemed to be her just plaint. They blamed 
her only for having been too angry, for not controlling 
sufficiently her unspoken resentment, because she should 
have known ¢hat anger, secretly indulged, can have ghostly 
consequences.” 


The writer whose narration I have just quoted says: 
“The solution of the problem was a religious one, in- 
volving conceptions totally unknown to the West.” But 
isthis so? It is true we do not share the belief that the 
misfortunes of the present life are results of the follies 
committed in a former state of existence, and that the 
errors of this life will influence a future birth, but we are 
ot without our belief in traditions of the ghostly conse- 
quences of evil thought, and they have taken shape in 
the West in the belief in the Evil Eye. Only with us this 
truth, which is none other than the power of conscience, 
suffers the same inversion that in this story is displayed. 
The finality and despair in the man’s exclamation, ‘It is 
too late; she would not because she could not,” had less 
relation to the woman, had he known it, than to himself. 
It was because he, though perhaps only half-consciously, 
knew he was to blame that he lived all those years with a 
Weight upon his prosperity, and ended by succumbing to 
ts force. In the tradition of the Evil Eye the illiterate 
mind, cursed by a sense of having warred against its 
diviner self, takes refuge in attributing its unease to the 
*xerted will-power of the one injured. So superstition 
growing from this twisted portion of truth, like a fungus 
"pon a fragment of a living tree, comes to regard the 
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self-imposed results of ‘sins of thought, of stubborn evil 
done,” as an exterior force, an active spirit of revenge. 

But only so far may we lay claim to understanding the 
conclusion arrived at with regard to the injured woman in 
the tale. It would certainly not occur readily to the mass 
of Western idea to push the explanation of the Iki-ryd to 
the subtler conclusions of Eastern thought. There is a 
saying in our religion that touches on this theme; and 
disowning as it does so completely any personal correction, 
or the idea of an avenging God, it is at one with much in 
the teaching of ‘‘the doctrine of the faultless conduct of 
Buddhism.” ‘I judge him not, ‘ but the word that I have 
spoken judgeth him.’” Its message is of the force of 
spiritual sequence of thought and act ; a force influencing, 
in a varying degree, even the outward circumstances of 
our lives. 


But this story, like so much else in these pages, is 
suggestive and stimulative to thought. The existence of 
the Shi-ry6, who are, as the writer charmingly puts it, 
merely the ghosts of the dead, may be open to questioning 
doubt ; but the Iki-rys—those ghosts of the living—these 
surely are true. But it is lives they haunt, not houses. 
To the self-accusing there is perhaps an irony in the 
austere compassion of the words: ‘‘ And let the counsel of 
thine own heart stand, for there is no man more faithful 
unto thee than tt.” CLaRISSA. 


PHILATELIC 


I was fifteen: she was my first love. Our fathers had known 
each other all their lives: we lived in close proximity. We could 
see their garden wall from our dining-room windows: a row of 
elms hid their house from the street. It is pleasant to remember 
that row of trees ; it is reassuring. 

I used to call in the springtime, at night, a little after seven— 
a poet might speak of the gloaming—and she talked to me from 
her bedroom window. She collected postage stamps ; perhaps 
that is why I remember her. One’s lovers grow so numerous and 
difficult to remember after twenty years; it is helpful when we 
can remember what they collected. Our love flourished. I had 
the good fortune to find a collection of postage stamps in my 
brother’s box. For the time he had forgotten it. At first I was 
lavish ; ten a day was nothing unusual, but experience taught 
me that five would serve equally well. So our love prospered. 
By and by the collection came to an end; it was never very 
large. I learned later that my brother valued it rather for its 
quality than for its quantity. Unfortunately, I knew little of 
postage stamps. Supplied in quantities, they earned me smiles. 
I did not trouble to learn their value. French five-cents and 
Black English were much the same to me: I was no collector. 
1 have come to think that her love was dearly bought. 

With Autumn my visits to her window were shortened, lest she 
suffered from the effects of the night air. There was ever a same- 
ness in my wooing. 

“ Madelaine,” I would whisper. 

** Ah !—you are late.” 

“I am sorry, Madelaine ; it was your brother.” 

“You have seen him?” 

“ He spoke to me at the gate.” 

“ Did he tell you of the Uruguayan tenth issue?” 

I groaned. This was her manner of reminding me. 

“ No, Madelaine ; he told me about the new dog.” 

She would laugh, and would withdraw a moment, to return 
with her hateful stamp album. 

“Tt is a lovely specimen. It was sweet of Jack Sourman to 
give it to me.” 

“Ts it so valuable?” I groaned. 

“ Very,” was her prompt reply; “he must have bought it for 
me. Who would write to the Sourmans from Uruguay ?” 

“Madelaine,” I cried, “I have some bill stamps here: 
Russian, Turks, and Austrian. I—I bought them.” 

Of Turks she had plenty ; she hoped I had not paid much for 
the Russian, for they were common. Truly her love was dearly 
bought. 

It was her brother who exposed me. We had a difference, a 
matter of no consequence, utterly out of proportion to his revenge. 
He told her to whom the stamps belonged—I had it from him later 
that she made very certain the collection was exhausted. So was 
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I heartbroken. 
did not return the accursed things. 
spared me with my brother ! 

And I bought those postage stamps, years after, at a bazaar for 
the emancipation of the British in the Transvaal. It was Made- 
laine who sold them to me. N. R. S. 


Her scorn was so bitter that it amazed me she 
What trouble it would have 


COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 


—-sbire 


THE General Election upsets all my plans just as a General 
Mourning disturbs my wardrobe. Ail my guests have fled. Sir 
George Palmer has gone to his constituency. He is standing for 

district in the Black Country, and as he has as much sympathy 
with miners as I have with curates, I hardly agree with the chair- 
man of his committee who announced he was most eminently 
suited in every way to represent an enlightened mining con- 
stituency. Sir George, who is of the pale and earnest type of 
modern young man, takes himself very seriously. Being absolutely 
without initiative or romance he has entrusted to me the task of 
supplying him with a wife, the only proviso being that she must 
have fair hair, as dark-haired people at breakfast have the effect 
of depressing him for the whole day. I am at present deeply 
engaged in searching among my friends for a sienna-haired 
damsel who will teach this serious Conservative candidate how to 
be young. 

Another guest who had to depart was Lady Isabel Recklor, a 
delightful widow with grey hair and much social tact. Her efforts 
are at present devoted to running the Primrose League in Ireland. 
It is solely due to her unremitting energy that there is a certain 
Unionist candidate at all, and how she ever persuaded him—a 
guileless Saxon—to stand is known only to those intimately 
acquainted with Lady Isabel’s powers of persuasion. As for the 
Primrose League, she admits to having seven members in her 
habitation whom at her last Council she absolved from paying any 
subscription (as an inducement to continue their membership), 
and in the same breath announced the election of a new Lady 
Warden to collect the subscriptions. This so upset the Unionist 
candidate, whom she had brought to the meeting to uphold her, 
that he made a speech in which he said he thought it quite 
ridiculous to have the Primrose League in Ireland at all. Where- 
upon Lady Isabel waxed wroth, and accused him of many things, 
including total inability to understand the complexities of the 
[rish character. There is nothing she enjoys more than fighting 
a hopeless cause, and she will be quite rewarded if the hostile 
majority of two thousand is reduced by a score of votes. Of 
course she would never stoop to bribery ; but she is an adept at 
hinting at possible bounties which she will blandly forget about as 
soon as the poll is over. 

The rest of our guests, like these two, have fled to their homes 
to put the local political hen roosts in order for the general inspec- 
tion. But we are as busy as they over our own election. Carlton’s 
brother Billy is standing, and his opponent is a soap merchant 
from town, who, I trust, with all his lather and froth will not be 
able to wash his political linen to the satisfaction of the con- 
stituency. It is a curious thing that the rich manufacturer with 
social aims but Radical convictions invariably contests an aris- 
tocratic seat. I think he hopes to scrape acquaintance with the 
other side, and to be remembered in social intercourse long after 
the strife is over. I have not yet seen Billy’s opponent, but I mean 
to ask him to dinner at the first opportunity. This will place him 
on the horns of a dilemma. He will be wild to accept ; but if he 
comes all his local committee who have never had a chance of 
darkening our door will accuse him of half-heartedness and 
oligarchical tendencies. A split in the camp will ensue. Whilst 
should he refuse he will be obsequiously civil, even on the hustings. 
Carlton is chuckling at my little plans, and says I am a born 
politician. But women have always been the true political wire- 
pullers, and even Cabinet Ministers are but puppets in our hands, 
being only human after all. 

Billy is an ideal political candidate, for he knows so little of 
politics that his transparent innocency carries him over every 
obstacle. He has returned from the front with a slight scar and 
a well-deserved reputation for gallantry. He has ardent views on 
the reform of the Service, on which he is eminently competent to 
speak with authority, for he has been five months in the Imperial 
Yeomanry. He avers that any schoolboy could have relieved 
Ladysmith, and after conversing with him on the subject for half 
an hour one can but feel what England has lost by Billy not being 
Commander-in-Chief. One of the bravest of men, he is very 
nervous at having to make his speech, his constituents being more 
alarming to him than De Wet and five thousand Boers. His 
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attitude in this respect, which is known to the constituency, 
appreciated by it as a subtle compliment. His ideas on canvassing 
are nebulous. He pays great attention to the wives and at my 
suggestion kisses all the babies, while in other matters he blindly 
obeys his political agent, who has therefore an unmitigated 
admiration for him. 

Billy’s wife is an American. Her frocks fill half a dozen boxes 
and she can amuse six men at once. She turned Carlton’s head 
by telling him he looked “ awfully elegant in his tramp costume,” 
by which she meant his shooting clothes. And she is just “ bustlin 
round over this contest,” to quote her own phrase, while her bribery 
would most certainly get her husband unseated if we were not 
watchful. She always tells voters, “if you knew as much about 


. my husband as I do, you’d plump your back hair on him,” and she 


is distinctly annoyed because the vicar will not pray for Billy’s 
success each Sunday morning. She appears to regard this lack 
of attention on his part as a great argument for Disestablishment, 

Carlton was never made for a peer, at least during an election, 
for he longs to speechify on every inconvenient occasion. In view 
of his obnoxious privilege of not having to take any part after the 
writs are issued, he is working doubly hard just now. The way he 
hobnobs with the farmers and chats with the villagers makes me 
regret that all his efforts are altruistic. But if it were for himself 
instead of for Billy I should have all the trouble in life to make 
him exert himself. That is so English and does astonish my 
American sister-in-law. “In my country a man shifts for him. 
self. We think your peers just polish their coronets, but it seems 
to me they only push other people by their influence.” 

My own sufferings in the cause of the Empire and Billy are 
colossal. But they need a volume rather than a paragraph, so | 
withhold them for the present. It is only at an election that the 
true equality of man is realised and a labourer’s vote needs more 
cajoling than his master’s. It is hard work all for one man’s 
return. If Billy does get in, I must insist that in common gratitude 
to me he shall move the abolition of the grille in the Ladies 
Gallery and vote for Women’s franchise ; for, after all, it is 
ridiculous to suppose that a woman is not as capable as a man 
of deciding which of two fools shall represent us in Parliament. 


IN PASSING 


AN old country minister in Scotland once received as a present 
a firkin of treble X stout. He was a temperate, spare-living man, 
unaccustomed to luxuries, and he liked the stout. His wife, with 
true Scottish foresight, proposed to keep the liquor for high occa- 
sions of company. So it was agreed, But the memory of the 
seductive stout proved too strong for him, and he said to his wife 
the following evening : “I think we'll just have another glass 
the stout.” The maid who went to draw it, inexperienced in these 
things, left the tap open and the cask ran dry. On the third night, 
in face of renewed vows to keep the stout for company, the minister 
craved another glass. His wife was forced to break the dreadful 
news. She was little prepared for her husband’s terrible rage, and 
ventured to recall to his mind the example of Job in calamity. 
“ D.——n Job,” said the erstwhile mild minister ; “ Job never had 
a cask o’ stout like that !” 


A NEW POET 


I scann’d his numbers with a throbbing heart, 
And cried, “ Ah, yes, he joins the deathless quire, 
Among the rare-browed stalwarts takes his part 
Who claim far Homer as their kingly sire. 


His eyes have caught the many-darted gleam, 
Across the strings his franchised fingers run, 
And every note holds in its heart a dream 
Of worlds beyond the shining of the sun. 


On common ways his feet no more shall tread, 
The moon and stars will proudly take his hand, 
And he, without a thrill of ruth or dread, 
Shall track the darks with them, and understand.” 
Louis BARSAG 


Mr. Goschen has proved the most generous of parents, for 
each of his children marries, he has always given either sono 
daughter a fully furnished house in a fashionable situation ® 
London. Socially he is a genial and excellent talker. But he 
once told a lady, in a country house where he had spent a delight- 
ful week’s end, that he never remembered names or faces, and 
that in six months it would be impossible for him to recall a single 
incident or one of the house party. His favourite amusement is 
watch cricket at Lord’s, but of late years he has seldom had the 
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chance. It was stated at a London dinner-party, by an old friend 
of the First Lord, that Mr. Goschen had never heard an opera in 


London, but some of those present put little faith in the assertion. 


Great are the inventive powers of the newspaper man ; but 
even greater is the philosophic calm of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman. The Liberal chief returned from Carlsbad on Monday, 
and the newspaper correspondent represented him as engrossed in 
the newspaper during the entire Channel passage, and busily occu- 
pied with his private secretary in dealing with the political crisis. 
As a matter of fact Sir Henry’s way of dealing with the crisis was 
to sit quite apart from everybody, deep in the perusal of Pierre 
Loti’s latest book. And instead of a fussy private secretary he had 
a most placid and well-fed specimen of a bull-dog in a nicely 
cushioned basket by his side. He seemed supremely content with 
the book and the dog. Which it does one good to know. 


Sir Wilfrid Lawson has a powerful ally in one of the officials in 
a New York poorhouse. “Take away the foreigners,” he was 
heard to say the other day, “them Eyetalians and them Poleses, 
and shure the place would only nade to be half as big.” As his 
eye followed a big, red-faced man walking lamely up with the aid 
ofa cane, he added, “And, begorry, take rum off the ’arth and we 
nade not be here at all, at all.” 


Deep regret has been caused by the death of Mr. H. T° 
Stanley, son of the Member for the Bridgwater division of 
Somersetshire, who was killed last week in a skirmish whilst 
serving in the Imperial Yeomanry. He was a most enthusiastic 
cricketer, and one of the most popular and unselfish of English 
gentlemen. One correspondent, writing after a lifelong friendship, 
bears sorrowful testimony to the hearty geniality of the gallant 
young Somersetshire squire. Although he could never get into 
the Oxford Eleven, he played pretty regularly for his county and 
was a steady bat and moderate field. His only century was made 
against Gloucestershire in May of last year, and he formed one of 
Mr. Arthur Priestley’s team to the West Indies. It is pitiful that a 
stray bullet should have sent him to a grave in the Transvaal in 
his twenty-seventh year. 


Art thou poor, yet hast thou golden slumbers ? 
Oh, sweet content ! 

Art thou rich, yet is thy mind perplexed ? 
Oh, punishment ! 

Dost though laugh to see how fools are vexed 

To add to golden numbers, golden numbers ? 
Oh, sweet content ! 

Chorus—W ork apace, apace, apace ; 
Honest labour bears a lovely face. 


Canst drink the waters of the crispéd spring? 
Oh, sweet content ! 
Swimm’st thou in wealth, yet sink’st in thine own tears? 
Oh, punishment ! 
Then he that patiently want’s burden bears, 
No burden bears, but is a king, a king ! 
Oh, sweet content ! 
Chorus—Work apace, apace, apace ; 
Honest labour bears a lovely face. 
Thomas Dekker. 


The captains of the Rugby Fifteens both at Oxford and at 
Cambridge for the coming season are Loretto men. This is a 
record for public schools of the size of Loretto, and, probably, 
for any public school. 


Mr. Lorne C. Currie, well known in yachting circles, and owner 
{the steam yacht Cairngorm, appears to be developing a keen 
‘petite for International racing. It will be remembered that in 
May last he competed for the Coupe Internationale des Un- 
neaux, the matches being sailed at Meulan under the 
uuspices of the Cercle de la Voile de Paris, building the Skeandu, and 

ttwards substituting for her Scotia, a boat of Mr. Linton Hope’s 
tesign. The trophy was, however, successfully defended by the 
French boat Sidi-I-ekkar, owned by M. Laveine, which won three 
aces out of four. Nothing daunted, Mr. Currie issued another 
thallenge for next year, and now, not content with this, has 
Reently forwarded a challenge through the Island Sailing Club to 

‘St. Lawrence Yacht Club, Montreal, for the Seawanhaka Cup. 
This last challenge has been accepted, and the contest on Lake 

uls, near Montreal, next July is awaited with great interest in 
~ ent yachting circles. The members of the Island Sailing Club 
a Particular are enthusiastic in their support, and when all the 

minaries have been satisfactorily settled there will be several 





ready to co-operate with the challenger in carrying the matter to a 
successful issue. The Island Sailing Club was one of the earliest 
Solent clubs started to promote small-class sailing, and numbers 
amongst its members some of the most experienced Corinthians. 


We are glad to receive better news of Miss Elizabeth Robins. 
She recently visited her brother, then down with typhoid fever, at 
the wild sub-Arctic goldfield of Nome on the Alaskan coast, and 
on her return to Seattle, Washington Territory, herself contracted 
the disease. She is now improving, and we may expect something 
more from her pen ere long. 


Canon Pemberton must feel amply rewarded by the success 
of the musical festival he has organised at Hovingham. In a 
rural district of Yorkshire he has trained an admirable choir and 
orchestra, which he conducted with true musicianly tact and 
skill. Fine performances were given of such formidable works 
as Beethoven’s Mass in C, Stanford’s version of Goring Thomas’ 
“ Swan and Skylark,” Mendelssohn’s “ Walpurgisnacht,” Mozart’s 
G minor Symphony, and the Overtures to “Iphigenia” and 
“Oberon.” The vocalists were Miss Agnes Nicholls, Mrs. Burrell, 
Mr. Gregory Hast, and Mr. William Black. Most notable of all, 
Dr. Joachim made his only English appearance this year to play 
Mozart’s Concerto in A and Beethoven’s Romance in F, whilst 
Miss Fanny Davies was the exquisite solo pianist. Right well 
did Canon Pemberton deserve the testimonial presented to him 
by Sir William Worsley. Whilst others prate of musical culture, 
he has carried it into a thinly populated and remote part of the 
North of England. 


The first Gaelic Festival held at Cork has proved more success- 
ful than the most sanguine dared to hope. The intense interest 
aroused in the competitions and the crowded attendances show 
that the love of the Irish for the melodies and language of the 
Celt is not dead, but sleeping. The Gaelic League will do a great 
work if it emancipates Southern Ireland from the seductive, but 
vulgarising, influence of the Cockney music-hall tune. The vitality 
of the revival has been proved, and the charming songs and the 


innocent gaiety of the rollicking Irish country dances form a 


delightful antidote to the inanity of the conventional drawing-room 
ballad. Zeal and enthusiasm ought to cause even the popularity 
of this Feis to be surpassed when the Irish revival has become 
more widely known, 


That art has uses that may be taken advantage of, the business 
world now fully recognises. The “ picture-poster” is everywhere 
with us, and this is due not merely to the enlightenment of 
managers of theatres (presumably persons of taste), but to such 
prosaic bodies as railway and steamship companies. Thus we get 
on public walls not only pictures, brilliantly handled, of climax 
scenes in the latest play, but glowingly picturesque “views” of 
those favoured spots to which we are invited to travel by rail or 
sea. The invasion of art into trade has, indeed, been carried 
further. We have just received, for instance, a catalogue of 
Messrs. Hampton & Sons, of Pall Mall East, in which the illus- 
trations of various rooms of a house equipped throughout with 
modern furnishings have quite a Pre-Raphaelite suggestion in their 
colour and treatment. The catalogue tells us how we may fix up 
a twelve-roomed house in the manner thus artistically pictured for 
a trifling £500—say £40 a room. 
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THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 
DRURY LANE DRAMA 


Genius is confident. Mr. Cecil Raleigh in 1900 must 
be very certain of his powers a twelvemonth later, or else 
he means to quit the stage (which Shakespeare also 
quitted) and live exclusively henceforward at his country- 
seat. What, what is going to happen to Drury Lane in 
1901? ‘*The Price of Peace” does not, as a great 
Frenchman counselled, ‘‘ respect the future.” There were 
heroes before Mr. Raleigh, even Mr. Pettitt and Mr. 
Merritt. But did they ever dream of a full-dress debate in 
the House of Commons ? a wedding—‘“‘ the wedding of the 
season”—in Westminster Abbey? and the murder of a 
foreign diplomat by the Prime Minister of Great Britain in 
Carlton Terrace? Any of these episodes had sufficed in 
itself to “‘ blot the time past, shame the time to come”; 
but together . . . of such a conjunction we can truthfully 
aver that we dare not say what we think of it. A blank, 
an empty space upon the page, alone may figure forth our 
vacancy of speech. But we suspect that Mr. Raleigh’s 
successor will utter a good many blanks when he is 
required to follow in his steps. His admiration will not 
be silent. 

The Drury Lane drama is a genus of its own. It must 
be topical. The war in South Africa was probably barred, 
being a deal too topical even for Drury Lane, but politics 
being in many minds at this time the die was cast, the 
chosen topic was political. There are good things, good 
melodramatic things, in politics, but as everything at 
Drury Lane happens in crowds, and as the management’s 
aim is to present familiar scenes in a life-like and splendid 
manner—an aim never deflected by any thought of the 
difficulties—a debate in the House of Commons was in- 
evitable. Here, we imagine, was Mr. Raleigh’s base. 
Thence we can imagine him to have looked round. Taking 
the whole globe for his survey, he decided that the world 
of fashion rinking was a good subject never hitherto pre- 
sented, and the word was Niagara. A collision by night 
at sea is another good thing, so the villain’s yacht was 
cut to pieces with terrible effect in a misty Channel. 
Occasionally the great heart of the people is stirred by 
the marriage of two persons known to the writers of per- 
sonal paragraphs. Obviously, as this cue had never been 
acted on, he had better take it, and Mr. Raleigh decided 
a marriage in the Abbey, the heroine to leave the bride- 
groom at the altar. 

Just at this point it strikes us that it is unusually 
superfluous to discuss the story of the drama, as every 
one knows it, but the heroine at the altar reminds us of an 
innovation. In this autumn melodrama there is no villain- 
ess. In fact, if there is any one answering to the descrip- 
tion it is the heroine, who breaks off her marriage because 
the villain assures her on her way into the Abbey that the 
hero was guilty of the crime for which his brother had 
suffered ; she too is the cause of her father’s, the Prime 
Minister’s, murdering the foreign diplomat at his own 
ball, and subsequently dying in the House of Commons. 
We hope this change is not the forerunner of others, is 
not, in fact, our ill-omened old friend the thin end of the 
wedge. Another observation ‘falls to be made,” and 
that is, Whereis the Censor? It is all very well to say that 
ao one takes an English melodrama seriously, but what 
murder 
execution 
diplomat? The heroine gives a cipher telegram of her 
father’s to the villain, who passes it on, for a consideration, 
to the Russian agent. The trick is discovered, the Prime 
Minister and two members of his Ministry consult. The 
lives of 5,000 British troops on the Indian frontier will be 
sacrificed if the Russian can but communicate the con- 
tents of the cipher to his Government. One life for 5,000, 
says the Premier in effect; and, asking the Russian to 
step into his parlour, he shoots him. This is ‘‘ steep ” and 
splendid, and just as it ought to be from the melo- 


are foreigners to make of the { } of the foreign 
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dramatist’s point of view, but to the eye of foreign 
journalists who believe or feign belief that Mr. Chamber. 
lain made war because he was standing in with some 
capitalist who was to benefit mysteriously by battle, we 
fear it may also be ‘‘ convincing.” We should be miser. 
able for our own part if the passage were deleted, but q 
Censor who will license such an episode will license any. 
thing. 


A *“*NEW FARCICAL COMEDY” 


AN elder brother who had attained the ripe age of thirteen 
was ‘‘ taken from his mates,” like another boy in Words. 
worth, only he did not die, but was sent toa public school, 
His return some three months later, if not full of Strange 
oaths and bearded like the Pard, at any rate disguised ip 
a house-cap and fluent in new words of slang, produced 
an awful stir among his juniors. He seemed like on 
translated} like some shining stranger. For a time he 
was the centre of a silent circle ; for a time the beholders’ 
eyes were dazzled. It was only when the glamour hada 
trifle faded that they really recognised him, and pro. 
nounced this Lohengrin to be none other, after all, than 
Bertie the Dirty. 

** Self and Lady” is by M. Pierre Decourcelles. “The 
action of the play takes place at or near Chalons-on 
Saone,” to speak by the card, or programme. A French 
notary and the notary’s wife, a French doctor and his 
wife are eminent figures. The stage, or at least the 
programme, bristles with Toinettes and Angeles and 
Colombes. But under these unaccustomed trappings 
what familiar figure is most speedily apparent? Simply 
Bertie’s, grinning at us in the ancient manner from under 
his new house-cap. When managers make up their 
posters and print on them the promise of a ‘‘ new farcical 
comedy,” the least humour-stricken among them must 
contemplate the legend with a smile. There are farcical 
comedies which are among the best things our stage can 
boast of—Captain Marshall’s, for example, and Mr. R. C. 
Carton’s. But nine times out of ten the ‘‘ new farcical 
comedy”—why comedy, by the way ?—is merely the old 
farcical comedy with the same story, the same characters, 
often enough the same actors, and never more familiar 
than in its latest incarnation at the Vaudeville. When the 
curtain draws up on Mr. Seymour Hicks and Miss Ellaline 
Terriss, a young and very spirited married couple, why! 
then a child may understand the de’il has business on his 
hand; even the most popular professional palmist could 
prophesy exactly what is going to happen. Miss Terriss 
will be charming and jealous and extravagantly arch ; Mr. 
Hicks will be charming and vivacious, and out of sheer 
high spirits be moved to do his best to make Miss Terriss 
jealous. There will be another couple, an elderly (but oh! 9 
genial and kindly and comic) roué with a wife so aged 
and ill-favoured that she is an object of ridicule to al 
the characters, and alas! to all their auditors. And the 
husbands will go off on bold and bad adventures with ont 
another for accomplices, and their evil designs will go 
all wrong, and they will be terrified by their wives, 
their wives will not improbably seek to chasten them by4 
little of their own kind of naughtiness, and every one will 
get mixed up with everybody else's wife, and then with 
much comic lying and a very little, very obvious 
clumsy, and quite (South) British double intention, 
the confusion will grow worse and worse confounded ua 
that conscientious dog, the author, has compromised eve} 
male character on the stage with every female, # 
then all of a sudden somebody will rush in and gi 
the missing words which solve the problem. Missing 
words do not solve problems in algebra, but algebra ® 
the word for all this kind of exercise. If critics are persons 
who have failed in art but still must talk about 4 
the writers of certain French farces must be mat 4 
maticians who, as the Scots say, are “ stickit 
One strongly suspects they do their farces in terms 
a+b, &c. Nothing could be more ingenious thao 
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finished scheme and nothing more laborious. The endless 
permutations provoke enormous admiration in the minds 
of persons whose bent is not mathematical ; but unhappily 
they also provoke headaches. M. Pierre Decourcelles is 
more mathematical than his predecessors and much more 
laborious. If his career at the Vaudeville is not a long 
one, he will have that circumstance to thank for it. It is 
not enough for M. Decourcelles that the traps he has 
forged for his characters should catch them and keep 
them: his victims include his audience. The notary dis- 
guises himself as an operatic tenor, and goes forth to 
keep an assignation with an anonymous Russian countess. 
So much a plain man can follow. But when he has pur- 
sued his own wife, and the wicked doctor’s wife, and the 
veritable tenor’s wife, and the wives have pursued their 
several husbands in mistake for various strangers and 
various strangers in mistake for their several husbands, 
and the real tenor turns out to be not really a tenor, but 
the heir to an enormous estate in the keeping of the 
notary, and the notary’s wife’s letter is But no! this 
sort of thing is not to be pursued further; one knows the 
end of these explanations, and that is Colney Hatch. 
**Spoilt by a bad last act,” said some discriminating 
person in the stalls. Why last act, and wherein the last 
was worse than the first, was not apparent—the first 
seemed the last and the last the first (as was said by the 
prophets) in point of excellence. Again, why ‘“‘ spoilt” ? 
The answer here, also, again was not apparent. The 
audience seemed delighted with their old friend the ‘‘ new 
farcical romance,” and there seemed to be most of the 
favourite jokes, including the monosyllable ‘‘ Damn!” 
shouted to the house by the leading comedian, a stroke of 
genius which never fails to touch the heart of London. 
And, at worst, the piece went with the customary Cockney 
zest and bustle, Mr. Hicks and Miss Fanny Brough 
carrying much of it on their shoulders—she with her 
“snap” and vigour, he with his usual energy and high 
spirits—and Miss Ellaline Terriss lending ‘‘ Self and 
Lady” a charm which we would fain see her spend on an 
enterprise less banal. Y. B. 





ALTDORFER 


Mr. SturGe Moore's graceful monograph on the famous 
Ratisbon painter Altdorfer—the contemporary of Albert 
Diirer and Cellini—singles out for description a great man 
whose pictures we can never again neglect to look at on the 
crowded walls of the Berlin, Munich, Vienna, or Nurem- 
berg galleries. How many people, we wonder, who pause 
at Van Eyck, Diirer, or Holbein, are arrested by a casual 
Altdorfer—or have even heard of his name !—yet Mr. 
Sturge Moore, perhaps with good reason, places him 
third among the great German painters, though it is not 
quite obvious why he has not given that place to Holbein. 
The book, which forms No. IIL. of the Artist’s Library, 
edited by Mr. Laurence Binyon, at the ‘‘Sign of the 
Unicorn,” is embellished with some very fair reproductions 
in mezzotint of a few of the painter's masterpieces. We 
are told tantalisingly enough that there exists at least one 
very good soi-disant contemporary likeness of Altdorfer, 
and it might with advantage have been given us as a 
frontispiece. 

Meagre as are the biographical details, what we learn 
of the man, still more what we gather from a fugitive 
glimpse of his handiwork, stirs in us the liveliest personal 
interest. Never, indeed, was a craftsman Jess impersonal. 
Character, peculiarity, original daring, is everywhere 
breaking with unconscious vigour and buoyancy through 
conventionality and the tyranny of school tradition. 
Like Leonardo, Altdorfer was no narrow specialist, but 
an all-round man, and his versatility is seen in the many 
Subjects and the multiform detail in which he revels. 
He was born in 1488 and died in 1538, painting down to 
the last. He was a man of affairs, one of the reformed 
faith ; a pupil of Diirer, whose regard for him is suffi- 
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ciently evidenced by the immortal draughtsman inscribing 
one of his drawings as presented to Altdorfer by Albrecht 
Diirer at Ratisbon in 1509. He was an active Town 
Councillor, Warden of the Austin Friary, Architect to the 
City, always well off, the owner of several houses, and a 
great collector of curios, plate, goblets, &c. He married, 
but his wife died before him. In 1538 he made his will, 
leaving his property to his three children, all grown up 
and married. The exact place of his grave is unknown; 
anyhow, as Mr. Moore says, like the resting-place of 
Mozart, Stradivari, and many another immortal, ’tis 
‘*a desolate and desecrated place.” 

The qualities of Altdorfer are in many ways ex- 
ceptional. There are a freedom and exuberance about 
his drawing which distance his most illustrious con- 
temporaries, and though critics have denied him the 
masterful certainty of Diirer and the technique in pig- 
ment of the earlier Van Eyck, he has been called the 
Giorgione of the North, and not without reason. The 
Germans had rarely that gift of beauty and consummate 
grace which is the leading quality of even the third-rate 
Italians. Altdorfer’s Virgins are of great beauty and sug- 
gest portraiture. He was never a great painter of the 
nude, but his nude is not ugly like Cranach’s or even 
Diirer’s, but always lovely and quite unconscious and 
natural. His Satyr Family in the Berlin Gallery is as 
innocently unsuggestive as the young nude Quirinus the 
Martyr at Sienna, and oddly enough, in his Susannah at 
the Bath, the lady is draped up to her knees, and the 
Elders, if there at all, so inconspicuous as to be practically 
invisible. The garden, however, in which the lady is 
simply washing her feet, is a marvel of foliage. Other 
extraordinary examples of this frank love of the woodlands 
and flowers are to be found in the Satyr Family and the 
St. George and the Dragon (Munich Gallery), but ‘‘ the 
Susannah,” as Mr. Moore writes— 


must be peered into, with its amazing foreground, where 
monkshood, hollyhocks, poppy, buttercup, cowslip, ragged 
robin, yellow snap-dragon, clover, violets, forget-me-nots and 
blue-bells, spring up together with the grass and its wonderful 
snail-shell, and farther off the little table with a box and two 
dice on it. 


Closely allied to this love of detail is Altdorfer’s enthu- 
siasm for pure landscape. His figures are, as in Claude’s 
and Turner’s pictures, rather incidents in a landscape 
than subjects with merely a landscape background. We 
can walk all over Gethsemane, where the three sleep in 
the foreground, and the kneeling Lord prays on one side 
a little way off. Out of Susannah’s garden we can go 
for miles into the country until we lose our way in the 
glades and valleys of the distant hills. 

Perhaps, as well became the City’s architect, nothing 
is more remarkable in Altdorfer than his splendid studies 
in architecture. He allows his imagination to run riot. 
It is not Gothic or Roman. It approaches Lombard- 
Venetian, but it is Pisa, Sienna, Florence, the Genoese 
palaces, all run together, and something more. No thought 
of expense or ‘‘ supply” worries him; he piles up his 
ranged walls, towers, cupolas, highly wrought balconies, 
arcades, turrets, but all in ordered architectural splendour. 
You can walk in and out, go upstairs; you know exactly 
the sort of thing there will be inside; all is thought out 
as well as if the plans and diagrams had to be laid before 
the Town Council of Nuremberg or Ratisbon. The pro- 
fessional delight of the architect is wedded to an imagina- 
tion poetic in its exuberance of aspiration. We get some 
idea of the luxury and magnificence of those prosperous 
and comfortable German houses and palaces at a time 
when such crack residences as Shipton Castle, the glory of 
the Earls of Cumberland, had only seven beds and no 
chairs or carpets, and, as Mr. Moore says, ‘‘the kings of 
Scotland of that period would have rejoiced to be so well 
lodged as the second-class citizens of Nuremberg and 
Ratisbon.” There is no space to speak of Altdorfer’s 
attractive figure-painting, his pretty women, grave men, 
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impish boys, his imaginative settings, so piquant and 
quaint, the almost Giotto-like felicity of the moment 
chosen for representation, the well-considered and sug- 
gestive mise-en-scéne ! 

We could have wished some more details about his 
pigments and style of colouring, of which, of course, in 
the mezzotint reproductions we get not the least hint. 
To say that in his better pictures his colouring is delicate 
and aérial, in his worse opaque and somewhat coarse, is 
meagre and insufficient enough, especially as Mr. Moore 
has an admirably descriptive gift. But Mr. Moore may 
plead that in a condensed monograph he could do no more, 
and that descriptions of colour are nearly as futile as 
descriptions of musical sound, and we partly agree with 
him. In any case we cordially recommend the little book. 

H. R. Hawels. 


NEW LEAVES 


London: Thursday 


THERE are novelists whose works sell largely, but we would not 
dream of calling them “ favourite” novelists. Mr. George Moore, 
for instance, circulates his tens of thousands, but he is not a 
“ favourite” novelist—he is merely a successful one. Let us find 
out what it is that makes a man a “favourite” novelist by glancing 
at three works which will shortly pass muster as “favourite 
novels.” First comes Sir Walter Besant’s “latest”—Zhe Fourth 
Generation (1). The subject is, of course, an application of 
Deut. v. 9. Sir Walter throws on its gloom the pleasant contrast- 
ing light of Ezekiel xviii. 2-9. We inherit, it seems, consequences, 
not guilt. Thank you, Sir Walter, and in our sense of relief, we 
spy one reason why he is a favourite. He makes us feel cosy at 
the same time that he handles the grim things of life with an air 
of familiarity. He talks to us in our own voice as the newspapers 
do, but it is our voice grown mellow, and the little thoughts we 
think are expressed with perfect neatness. He reflects our com- 
placency, as a writer in this review put it ; and the reflection con- 
vinces us that our complacency is right. “The Fourth Genera- 
tion” solicits our suffrages on another count. It is highly artificial 
and it is surcharged with the picturesque. A patriarch who has 
not spoken a word for seventy years is a figure to attract all eyes. 
He paces a terrace for four hours a day ; he is a clock for exact- 
ness, and he is not mad. He has, however, committed a crime, 
which the hero does not discover till p. 292, but which is quite 
obvious to the reader from almost the opening of the story. 
Besides the patriarch—a new property which may last awhile—the 
story is, like several of its predecessors, stocked with millions of 
money, the mystery of whose destination will appeal to many who 
are not interested in Ibsenish “ ghosts,” however doggedly they 
are made to tramp across the stage. For sheer bonhomie Sir 
Walter is delightful. One of his characters is “Mr. George 
Crediton, Agent.” Whereupon, says Sir Walter, “ There are many 
kinds of agents. Land, houses, property of all kinds may be 
managed by an agent,” and so on, and so on, winding up with, 
“And what kind of Agent was Mr. George Crediton?” It is 
irresistible. I for one am put back at once to the days when, in 
the game of forfeits, I knelt on the floor with my eyes directed 
into the lap of a young woman who, extending her hand, sang 
out: “ Here’s a pretty thing and a very pretty thing ; what is the 
owner to do for this very pretty thing?” No, no, one cannot hold 
a literary assizes over Sir Walter. He is of the nursery of middle- 
life ; benignancy radiates from him. If you wince at the demand 
he makes on your credulity, he merely says “no coincidence can 
be considered remarkable,” and unlocks, by way of illustration, a 
secret from his own manly breast. Three cheers for Sir Walter ! 
But let them not be given on the supposition that he has more 
than flirtatious relations with the problems of life. Even heredity 
in his hands develops into a smiling fairy tale. Bolder than he, on 
this plane, is Mrs. Meade, who, fired perhaps by a short story by 
Mr. Morley Roberts, has for the nonce discarded domestic romance 
to take up, in Wages (2), the dreadful subject of inherited dip- 
somania. A beautiful neurotic observes, “I would sell my soul 
for a glass of port wine,” and the author shows a scientific percep- 
tion of the reality of a disease which healthy people are apt to 
regard merely as a vice. Mrs. Meade is not to be beaten by Sir 
Walter in the invention of weird figures. Witness her nerve- 
specialist who cannot exorcise the drink-fiend in himself even by 
conjuring up the image of the woman he loves. Some of Mrs. 
Meade’s drunkards are cured by injections; but one of them 
commits suicide in circumstances as gratuitous as they are painful. 
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But perhaps this gratuity of horror—which in the critical sense 
means an excrescence, a fault—is really an offering on the altar 
where favourites sacrifice to the public which appointed them its 
ministers. A nice religious tone and a strain of lofty idealism save 
Mrs. Meade’s pages from the reproach of wilful coarseness. 

Yet it is a wholesome change to dash into Devon with Mr, 

Baring-Gould. In Winefred (3) he shows himself a master-painter 
of Nature’s high melodrama. We watch the tormented lover 
robbing the chough’s nest with four hundred feet of sheer cliff 
below him. Or, with the fascination of horror, we observe the sea 
grow ominously sweet to shoreward by the effluxion of springs 
whose freedom is the precursor of landslip. Strenuous as Nature’s 
is the human drama which the author of “ Mehalah” unfolds. Are 
we not transported to the early part of the century, when smug- 
gling was at its height? Mr. Baring-Gould’s narrative sounds a 
Jortissimo affirmative to this question. But such dishonesty as 
smuggling implies is a:pale thing beside the dishonesty sanctioned 
by the overwhelming acquisitiveness which serves instead of 
character in the officiating villain of the story. And yet “his 
highest ambition” was merely to “end his days as a publican.” 
Such a scoundrel and the end of him (more watery than alcoholic) 
are obvious properties of the “favourite novel.” All average 
sinners are aloof from him, and feed their self-esteem with the 
knowledge of their repulsion. The chief labour of the story is, 
however, the maturation of a subtler type, a weak-chinned, fine 
gentleman of the kind that haunted the Bath Assembly Rooms, 
who, having married a social inferior, fails of the courage to 
acknowledge her in public. “Verily,” says Mr. Baring-Gould, 
“the only thing about the man that was braced and taut was his 
lavender trousers, strained by the straps under his soles.” This 
poltroon is very cleverly studied. That is a touching moment of 
panic when he says: “ Certainly ! certainly ! anything, only do not 
retain [séc] me longer. I am very unwell, and my cravat is—is—is 
all on one side. I confess everything.” ‘ Despicable” is a queer 
word in the mouth of an excited woman who cannot read ; other- 
wise his wife, with her passionate maternal instinct, is a woman 
who fairly marches into one’s convictions. Winefred, the heroine, 
is well calculated to arouse the drooping interest of a public over- 
familiar with nestling, clinging, trustful heroines with blue eyes. 
Her love is born of hate, and names itself only in a crisis of 
splendid fear. The public is right in making a “favourite” ot 
Mr. Baring-Gould. He has something suspiciously like genius in 
his composition, and let him vamp as he may—and vamp he does 
if ever man did—it confers on his work a heat and flame which 
are foreign to many that stand high as works of art. 

From fiction to folklore. There is some interesting folklore to 
be found in a nicely illustrated book called Ha//-hours in Japan (4), 
for which Mr. Herbert Moore, a S.P.G. missionary, is responsible. 
One of the Japanese legends recounts how a woodcutter with a 
“terrible wen on his right cheek” fell asleep in a wood, and woke 
to find himself in the midst of a Tengu (Japanese goblin) revel. 
He danced and “ diverted them exceedingly,” so that at dawn he 
was pressed to come again. “And,” said the Tengu, “as a pledge 
that you will pay us another visit we take this wen.” The wood- 
cutter thereupon found himself free from his disfigurement. A 
neighbouring woodcutter with a wen on his left cheek thought he 
would try his luck with the Tengu. He shared in their revels, 
and at the end they said, “ Thank you ; and as you have tried to 
amuse us we will pay you with this!” Thereupon the less fortu- 
nate woodcutter found himself decorated with his neighbour’s wen 
as well as his own. Mr. Moore may be interested to know, or 
forgive me for reminding him, that a variant of this legend is one 
of the fictions of the Irish Celts. In this variant the Tengu 
become “ thousands of nice little gentlemen and ladies with green 
coats and gowns and red sugar-loaf caps,” and the wen is a hump. 
The first hunchback pleases the shee, and is relieved of his burden ; 
but the second hunchback, who—perhaps by way of a moral touch 
—is as “cross as a brier,” incurs their displeasure, and has the 
hump of the ex-hunchback added to his own. 

Mr. Moore tells little or nothing new about Japan, but he 
writes in a readable style, and his book will certainly please children, 
for whom it seems primarily intended. That is an amusing form 
of prayer which consists in writing the petition on a piece of paper 
which the devotee chews up and spits at an idol who is probably 
already plastered over with similar well-aimed missives. But it 18 
sad to think that even in Christian England there are persons who 
ask favours of their fellow-mortals in a manner that seems emulous 
of the Japs. W. H. 


(1) “ The Fourth Generation.” By Walter Besant. London: Chatto & Windus. 6s. 

(2) “‘ Wages.” By L. T. Meade. London: Nisbet. 6s. 

(3) ‘‘ Winefred : a Story of the Chalk Cliffs.” By S. Baring-Gould. Illustrated by 
Edgar Bundy. London: Methuen, 6s. . 

(4) ‘‘ Half-Hours in Japan.” By Rev. Herbert Moore. Illustrated. London: 
Unwin. 6s, 
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REVIEWS 


THE TORCH OF GREECE 


“A History of Greece, to the Death of Alexander the Great.” By 
J. B. Bury, M.A. London: Macmillan. 8%. 6d. 


READERS familiar with Professor Bury’s “ History of the Roman 
Empire” have learned to appreciate his learning, accuracy, and 
impartiality : in the present volume these gifts find a larger scope, 
and.it is simple justice to say that there is a remarkable advance 
in art—in arrangement and in exposition. It is by no means 
necessary that we should accept em 4/oc all the conclusions of the 
historian ; and indeed he is careful to point out that, in one im- 
portant section at least, our acquaintance with the subject is too 
slight to allow of decided inferences or opinions. For example, it 
has hitherto been usual to discuss the history of events in Sparta 
and Athens as though these states had monopolised all Greek 
civilisation during the seventh and sixth centuries, and as though 
no flourishing colonies existed in Asia Minor. No doubt this is 
to some extent unavoidable, for our knowledge of this period is 
curiously limited ; but none the less this limitation is prone to 
falsify the perspective of historical events, and Professor Bury’s 
preliminary caution on this head is eminently in place. Another 
warning, scarcely less necessary, concerns the prehistoric age, 
with regard to which it would be flattery to say that our knowledge 
is more than fragmentary. Archeological research, persistently 
carried on for a quarter of a century, has demonstrated the 
existence of a series of problems to which no very satisfactory 
answer can be given at present ; and the difficulty of adjusting 
the concrete discoveries of modern investigations to a vague 
literary tradition, overlaid with an enormous accretion of unmis- 
takable legend, may prove to be beyond the ingenuity of the acutest 
scholar. Though such finds as that of Borchardt may cause us to 
revise some details of our accepted chronology, it is extremely 
unlikely that many literary contributions of equal value will be 
forthcoming. On the other hand, it would be rash to set any limit 
to the results which may follow from the excavations of Messrs. 
Cecil Smith, Hogarth, Mackenzie, and Edgar. More especially 
in Crete, the connecting link between Europe and Libya, we may 
confidently look forward to the acquisition of evidence which will 
cause a considerable, and perhaps even a radical, modification in 
our conception of Mycenzan civilisation. “Toute phrase,” says 
Renan of his own work, “doit étre accompagnée d’un feut-étre. 
Je crois faire un usage suffisant de cette particule. Si on n’en 
trouve pas assez, qu’on en suppose les marges semées & profusion ; 
on aura alors Ja mesure exacte de ma pensée.” We are not quite 
sure that Professor Bury has made “ un usage suffisant de cette 
particule.” He would have done better, in the interest of the 
average reader—not usually an attentive student of prefaces— 
to employ his qualifications and reserves more liberally in 
the earlier chapters ; but considerations of space have been all- 
important, and, as it is, we have a volume that is quite a model of 
its kind. 

A handbook of this class is too often a mere compilation from 
larger works. This “ History of Greece” is based upon a first- 
hand acquaintance not only with the original sources, but with the 
invaluable studies published by Mr. Evans, by Professor von 
Willamowitz-Méllendorff, Feck, and the other leading Continental 
authorities. And, though a very high standard of accuracy in 
minor matters is attained, there is no indulgence in the pedantry of 
useless detail. Professor Bury has a sound instinct for essentials, 
and he handles the various aspects of Greek life—its progress in 
arts, in literature, and in commerce—with unfailing sagacity and 
breadth of view. Historians of Greece have frequently proved 
themselves to be party men, quarrying in the Pnyx for material 
to be used at Westminster, intent on proving their foregone con- 
clusions as to the relative merits of aristocratic and democratic 
forms of government. From any narrowness of this type, Pro- 
fessor Bury is commendably free. In his ninth chapter, he dedi- 
Cates some brilliant pages to the career of Pericles; “but,” he 
adds later (p. 456), “if we admit the justification of the imperial 
policy of Pericles, then the policy of vigorous action advocated by 
Cleon was abundantly justified.” Though there is no deliberate 
examination of literature as a thing apart, the author is nowhere 
happier than in his treatment of literary figures—Prodicus, Prota- 
§oras, Gorgias, Euripides, Aristophanes. Socrates is portrayed 
Z us with remarkable skill and effect in such a passage as the 

Owing : 


The work of Pericles and Lysander affected a few genera- 
tions in a small portion of the globe; but the spirit of that 
€ccentric Athenian was to lay an impress, indelible for ever, 
upon the thought of mankind. The ideas which we owe to 
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Socrates are now so organically a part of the mind of civilised 
men, so familiar and commonplace, that it is hard to appre- 
ciate the intellectual power which was required to originate 
them. Socrates was the first champion of the supremacy of 
the intellect as a court from which there is no appeal. .. . 
He never wrote anything, he only conversed. . . . He did not 
teach, for he professed to have no knowledge ; he would only 
confess that he was exceptional in knowing that he knew 
nothing ; this was the Socratic irony. 


It is difficult to resist quoting the pages in which the relations 
of Plato to Dionysius and of Aristotle to Alexander are examined, 
and those which describe the battles of Issus and Gaugamela. 
But we have said enough to assure the student that this unpre- 
tentious volume is worth reading and worth having, and that his 
highest expectations are not likely to be disappointed. The only 
apparent oversight that we have noticed is on p. 104, where a 
coin is described as bearing on its reverse the figure of Taras on a 
dolphin ; in the text we read that “the hero Philanthus . . . was 
worshipped by the Tarentines, and his ride overseas on a dolphin 
was represented on their coins.” But this is the merest trifle, at 
most, only worth mentioning because the book is likely to be read 
for years to come, and should therefore be revised with extreme 
minuteness and vigilance. 


ZOOLOGICAL 


“ Text-book of Zoology treated from a Biological Standpoint.” By 
Dr. Otto Schmeil. Translated by Rudolf Rosenstock, M.A., 
edited by J. T. Cunningham, M.A. London: Black. 3». 6d. 


THE title of this book is a little too high-sounding ; moreover, it is 
not perfectly accurate. It is not a biological fact, using the ex- 
pression in the German sense, that “the sable... is actively 
pursued on account of its valuable fur, which realises as much as 
£25.” Nor is it at all explanatory of the rhinoceroses to term 
them “ antediluvian creatures ” without adding that their ungainly 
form and ancient descent seem to place them in such a category. 
Roughly speaking, the attempt of the author is to present to his 
readers certain relations between structure and mode of life, a 
correlation which every respectable text-book of zoology, not to 
mention purely “ popular” works, would not fail to emphasise. It 
would, however, have been as well if some palpable errors had 
been avoided. Whales are defined as “hairless” animals. Now 
it is a most interesting fact that the majority, or at least a large 
number, of whales conform, in spite of their aquatic life, to terres- 
trial quadrupeds in the fact that they are not absolutely hairless. 
It is true that the hairs are sometimes only present in the foetus, 
and if present in the adult are limited to a few which can be 
counted. But there they are. To say that the tapirs “ have some 
resemblance to swine” is precisely the kind of statement which 
deludes the unwary reader of the magazine article. They have not 
the least resemblance to the unclean beast, barely even of the most 
superficial kind. 

In comparing the outward structure of an animal with its usual 
way of life it is always tempting to see an adaptation everywhere. 
Dr. Schmeil is of opinion that the elephant owes its nearly naked 
condition to the fact that a hairy covering would be an embarrass- 
ment to it in its progress through dense jungle, and that in conse- 
quence the hairs have largely disappeared. But then the tiger is 
as thoroughly at home in the jungle and is of fairly massive 
frame; it lives, moreover, in exactly as hot countries as those 
which are inhabited by the elephant. We cannot always follow 
Dr. Schmeil very far. And he has often a way of trying to give 
strength to a view by a copious use of rhetoric and of quotation. 
For instance, the following account of the lion will hardly com- 
mend itself to many. ‘ Man, however, by his lofty bearing, and 
especially by a sure and steady look, inspires even the lion with 
respect. With shy mien the ‘king of the desert’ makes way for 
the ‘lord of the earth.” Is this “zoology treated from a bio- 
logical standpoint,” or can we express it by a somewhat vernacular 
monosyllable ? 

Still it must be admitted that the book will have its uses when 
purged of its inaccuracies, for it is easy reading and does give an 
intelligent account of some of the more familiar facts concerning 
an assortment of mammals fairly typical of the group. There is 
certain amount of anatomy illustrated by figures, and the tiro in 
zoology will find instruction in some of the more elementary facts 
of structure which separate the orders of the mammalia. The 
illustrations are, however, by no means all of them first-rate. The 
figure of the human skeleton on p. 9 will arouse the envy of many 
of us who are provided with failing dentitions. That fortunate 
gentleman must have possessed at least fifty teeth! We had 
thought that thirty-two was the usual number allowed us. 
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MARK TWAIN’S AFTERMATH 


“The Man who Corrupted Hadleyburg: and other Stories and 
Sketches.” By Mark Twain. London: Chatto. 6s. 


How can one criticise Mark Twain? Basely ungrateful it seems 
to find fault with the writer who has given us “ A Tramp Abroad” 
and “Tom Sawyer,” and, above all, “ Huckleberry Finn.” For 
thirty years and more he has enriched us with books wise and 
shrewd and incomparably humorous, and not one, with the excep- 
tion of “A Yankee at the Court of King Arthur,” could we wish 
forgotten. If humour be the most salient quality of his work, it 
has, too, that undefinable charm, that personal magnetism, so 
rarely met with nowadays—that mysterious quality which gains 
for an author the affection rather than the admiration of his readers, 
Many a writer there is whom we admire ; Mark Twain is of the 
very few whom we love. This spell of his disarms criticism ; it 
impels the reviewer, against the cold judgment of intellect, to dwell 
upon the merits of anything he may write, to view its shortcomings 
with an eye charitably blind. And yet... and yet... if we 
must do violence to our inclination, if at all costs the plain truth 
must be spoken, then the confession is wrung from us that most 
of this volume reads like a third-rate imitation of the Mark Twain 
whom we knew and loved of old. Here and there in it the 
ancient power survives, here and there we have the humour, 
shrewd, alert, and irresistible, which delighted us in his former 
volumes. The earlier part of the title-story has it ; it is almost as 
strong as ever in “ Travelling with a Reformer.” But the twenty 
solid pages on the Jewish question, the fifty-page indictment of 
the “ Christian Scientists,” the laboured jests of “ The Esquimaux 
Maiden’s Romance ”—these are all very well in their way—but to 
think that they should be the work of Huck Finn’s creator! And 
at the end of the volume there is a parody of Omar Khayy4m—a 
really detestable parody, in this style : 


From Cradle unto Grave I keep a House 
Of Entertainment where may drowse 

Bacilli and kindred Germs—or feed—or breed 
Their festering Species in a deep Carouse. 


Think—in this battered Caravanserai 

Whose Portals open stand all Night and Day 
How Microbe after Microbe with his Pomp 

Arrives unasked, and comes to stay. 


Our ivory Teeth, confessing to the Lust 
Of Masticating, once, now own Disgust 

Of Clay-plugged Cavities—full soon our Snags 
Are emptied, and our Mouths are filled witk Dust. 


It is quite a minor point that the second and eighth of these lines 
hopelessly fail to scan. The whole parody—extending to twenty 
stanzas—would be deservedly rejécted by an inferior comic 
journal. And this—¢hzs—is the work of Mark Twain! Really, 
the thought is unbearable. Let us forget it, then. Let us take 
down our well-worn “Huckleberry Finn” from its shelf, and 
turning its familiar pages with undiminished pleasure, the real 
Mark Twain, most wise of humorists, most humorous of philo- 
sophers, will hold us in thrall once more. 


MR. HENRY JAMES’ ‘SOFT SIDE” 


“The Soft Side.” By Henry James. London: Methuen. 6s. 


THE twelve stories which, with something of over-subtlety, Mr. 
ames has assembled under the common title of “ The Soft Side” 
exemplify excellently our novelist of nerves and atmospheres. 
Were we to attempt a description of his qualities by a cluster of 
epithets, it would be an alliteration in “d”: deft, dainty, dexter- 
ous, delicate, debonair, distinguished, discreet, demure. He 
writes with an air of well-bred aloofness from his own stories ; of 
elegant detachment. His favourite and characteristic creation is 
the middle-aged, cultured, matured, and slightly cynical spectator 
of life and scrutineer of souls ; a man of the world, who for sensi- 
tiveness might be a poet, but for dread of his own self-ridicule ; a 
cosmopolitan, vigilant concerning the fine shades of nationality 
and provincialism. To this personage the world is more interest- 
ingly full of situations and conditions than of actions and decisions ; 
the marriage or the murder once accomplished the interest ceases. 
Mr. James is not for nothing the son and brother of psychologists, 
and his delight is in emotional “cases” and casuistries. Purple 
tragedy, splendour of romance, the grandiose in action, are not for 
him ; rather, the “little ironies,” little delicacies and difficulties, 
wherein the whole problem of life’s purport may be implied. And 
his style, cunning and curious and sometimes tortuous, accords 
perfectly with his preoccupation and materials: he will describe 
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you the ordering of a dinner, the smoking of a cigar, and the effect 
of his phrases be the illumination of a character. Life, in his 
writings, has no unessential, unrevealing, untesting incidents and 
moments ; he is an unerring analyst of the apparently unimportant, 
Wherefore, if his writings were not most fascinating, they would 
be most dull ; but no writer with a living sense and vision of life 
was ever dull. He has peopled the world with a crowd of brilliant 
creatures, very dear to us ; but we are not sure that his dullards of 
lack-lustre wits are not the provocatives of more delight. His 
quiet smiles irradiate all sides of society, and his quietude is more 
valuable than most writers’ violence. 

But who shall venture to set forth the theme or plot of a short 
story by Mr. James, and say “what it is about”? Only he who 
would say what the scent of pot-pourri or lavender is “ about” ; 
who would define the charni of the indefinable. These twelve 
stories are studies in situation, temperament, sentiment, which 
cannot be adequately indicated save in Mr. James’ words and at 
Mr. James’ length. In certain of them he dallies delicately with 
the supernatural, sometimes showing a humorous gravity in fantasy, 
and always with an effect of conviction; others are mightily in 
touch with the tangible realities of mortal society, though subtly 
so, as ever. And in these pages we feel with a fresh and peculiar 
force the persuasiveness of Mr. James ; feel that to doubt his tale 
were to insult him. And yet some of his tales at the first blush 
set us questioning. “Europe,” “The Great Condition,” “ Maud- 
Evelyn,” are challenges to our scepticism ; “ people don’t do such 
things!” But conviction steals steadily into the mind ; since Mr. 
James thinks that they might, then, they might, and as Mr. James 
recounts the doing. “The first step I am master not to take”; 
but, granted and given that Mr. James knows best, even the seem- 
ing grotesquenesses of “ Maud-Evelyn” fall into their places 
among the possibilities of life. And, indeed, in this collection of 
stories Mr. James is often pleased to be plausibly freakish and 
whimsical, as notably in the tale “The Third Person,” in which 
two maiden ladies, haunted by the ghost of an ancestor hanged 
for smuggling, devise separate ways of appeasing his supposed 
wants. The elder, deeming him conscience-stricken, sends twenty 
pounds of “ conscience-money” to the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
the younger, convinced that the ghost desires his descendants to 
emulate his lawless daring, goes to Paris, and returns with a 
successfully smuggled “Tauchnitz.” The smiling affectation of 
seriousness and reality with which Mr. James tells this remarkable 
narrative is excellently comic and effective ; we should not dream 
of calling it a farce. His opening story, ‘‘ The Great Good Place,” 
which his compatriot Hawthorne might have conceived, is curiously 
beautiful, and in character unlike anything by the writer that we 
remember to have read ; a very real state of mind or soul is por- 
trayed with a wonderful vividness and intimacy of knowledge. 
Most of the stories are based upon some more or less ironic, half- 
pathetic attitude of men and things in this world of tangled motives, 
false positions, social follies and futilities ; those pranks and antics 
whereat the angels weep, but which yet make life varied and 
dramatic. In fine, the volume is characteristic, and we give to it 
the welcome which its author's singular talent has so of en and so 
long received from a host of the admiring and the grateful. Lovers 
of literature are not less indebted to the United States for the 
production of Mr. James than are lovers of another art for that of 
Mr. Whistler, and both possess the distinction of being vastly 
imitated and wholly inimitable. 


OTHER NOVELS 


“Sons of the Morning.” By Eden Phillpotts. London: 


Methuen. 6s. 


WE wonder if this may be called a “problem novel”? Here are 
the bones of the plot. The heroine is the proprietress of a farm. 
She has humour, tenderness, and a strong vein of originality. 
She falls in love twice, and the resulting emotions run concurrently. 
One of the lovers—a confirmed idler ; he acknowledges he “ should 
have been a bard, or a tribal prophet, or something important and 
easy "—emigrates to Australia, and passes off the corpse of a 
relative as his own, in order that, believing him to be dead, the 
heroine may feel herself at liberty to marry her second lover, whom 
the first considers to be the right man for her. But the fraudulent 
burial is exposed as such through the sacrilegious action of a pair 
of peasants in search of “oil of man,” and lover No. 1 reappears 
in all his natural liveliness, and also in a réle very trying for the 
husband of the now-married heroine—that of the devoted fri 

The husband becomes agitated, the wife self-sacrificing, the friend 
insolent. Just as a solution presents itself the husband dies of an 
accident ; the wife marries the friend (her first lover); but her 
return from honeymooning is embittered by the idea—which she 
gets by overhearing a blind philosophers monologue—that lover 
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No. 2 had committed suicide for her sake. Much poetical faculty 
and charm of style are expended on this somewhat bizarre 
invention. 


“ Revengeful Fangs.” By F. W. Bamford. London: Elliot 
Stock. 6s. 


Has the Rev. Mr. Barlow come to life again in the person of 
Mr. Bamford? Surely we recognise his style, a style excusable, 
perhaps, where information is conveyed, but ina novel——. The 
hero talks thus: “Have you any suggestion to make with regard 
to the best plan to follow in our endeavour to penetrate the 
mystery connected with our numerous snake experiences?” 
Where an ordinary man would “break a cup,” Mr. Bamford 
“places it on the table with such force as to render the china for 
ever unserviceable.” Nothing is left to the reader's imagination : 
“Tracy continued to lead the way, going very cautiously, for 
although he held his stick before him to warn him of anything im- 
mediately ahead, it could not warn him of any holes which might 
be in their path, so he planted each foot down with care, making 
sure he had firm footing before he moved another step, con- 
sequently their progress was slow.” ‘The scene is India, and we 
believe we do Mr. Bamford no injustice if we say that his local 
colour comes mostly from his local encyclopedia. There is a sort 
of hereditary snake vendetta, and the story deals with the efforts 
of two cousins to end it or to discover an antidote for snake poison 
in case they should be bitten first. A long-lost sister is discovered, 
her eyes were providentially of. different colours—* where’s your 
strawberry mark now ?”—so identification was easy. Though her 
mental growth was that of a child of five, two men are showing 
signs of falling in love with her when the book closes with hopes 
that she will recover. Should she do so, and develop the family 
trait of longwindedness, let us hop: the happy man will never 
regret that in his case the snake vendetta failed. The author has 
no idea how to construct a story, his characters simply move in a 
circle, and even the underground cave and its horrors leave one 
“more than usual calm.” For the discerning reader the book pro- 
vides entertainment, but certainly not in the sense its worthy 
author meant. 


“The Experiment of Doctor Nevill.” By Emeric Hulme-Beaman. 
London: Long. 6s. 


The first thing that arrests attention in Mr. Beaman’s story is 
the excessive particularity of the narrative. There must be few 
readers who require to be told that when a duke rings a bell it is 
a footman who answers, and that he “respectfully awaits the 
Duke’s orders at the door,” and “withdraws noiselessly” after 
replying, “‘ Yes, your Grace.” Mr. Beaman sets all these matters 
down with precision, and a mass of quite as trivial detail. The 
weather is described ; the colour and cut of people’s clothes ; 
their smiles, feelings, and appearance, when these have not the 
slightest bearing on the story. Even a letter cannot be read with- 
out the reader first “taking a sheet of notepaper out of the 
envelope.” In all this Mr. Beaman is only following the example 
of the great majority of novelists. It may even be that if he left 
out all this quite unnecessary matter, a considerable number of 
readers would like his story the less ; but for us such a mass of 
trivialities goes far to make a good story tedious. This tale turns 
upon the effect of inserting into the head of a Duke’s son a portion 
of brain belonging to a criminal. There is a good deal of pseudo- 
science in the book, but it is interesting ; and as the portion of 
criminal-brain is removed, and the Duke’s son enters again upon 
his own mental faculties, the end is marriage-bells, and a “carriage 
drawn by two magnificent white horses” drove off “ amidst a buzz 
of admiration from the crowd assembled outside to witness their 
departure from the church.” That the horses should elicit such 
applause must have been particularly gratifying to the bride and 
bridegroom. 


“A New Divinity, and other Stories.” By “Chola.” London : 
Longmans. 25, 6d. 


This is a pleasant little collection of tales and sketches of 
South Indian life and character, from the pen of one who has seen 
at first-hand what he here records. If these stories lack the grip 
and “bite” of Rudyard Kipling, they are also wholly free from 
the Suspicion of coarseness which occasionally mars the latter’s 
Pictures of India. The writer, moreover, has a vivid insight into 
Native character and the ways of native thought, which can 
scarcely be found in so marked a degree in any other writer, except 
Mrs. Steel. To be coupled with her is high praise ; and though 

Chola’s ” work is slight by comparison, it is not unworthy of 
Mention beside Mrs. Steel’s. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP 


THE Poet Laureate as sonneteer does not shine. In the Zzmes 
the other day he unlocked his heart to the tune of twice fourteen 
lines, with results which cannot be considered ravishing even by 
his most ardent admirers. 


And make her long-armed Sceptre yet more long, 
not to say 
Hope still might dawn for darkest Continent, 


is obviously sorry stuff, and calculated to wither, rather than to 
make greener, the laurel. Why, oh! why does not Mr. Austin 
stick to gardens? 


The memoir of Archbishop Plunket, which has been in pre- 
paration for some time, will be out as soon as the stir of the 
General Election subsides enough to permit of such ventures. 
The author, Mr. F. D. How, is himself the son of a bishop—of 
Dr. Walsham How—and that may prove a qualification in the 
biographer of an archbishop. Apart from his office Lord Plunket 
was ay interesting man; his influence, his activities went wider 
than the Archbishopric of Dublin. His was a winning, a gifted, and, 
it may be added, a widely influential personality. He was keenly 
interested in the creation of those bodies which are known as the 
New Protestant Churches of Spain and Italy. ‘One of the noblest 
and most lovable of Irishmen” is what Mr. How says of Arch- 
bishop Plunket. The biography of an earnest man, a sincere man, 
is always worth reading, and this book promises more than that 


SATAN A SUCCESSFUL PUBLISHER. 


This is the alarming headline which one of the dailies pre- 
fixed to a report of Sir Edward Fry’s speech at the annual meet- 
ing of the Library Association. Sir Edward did, in fact, say that 
“Satan knew well how to work the printing press, and he was 
the most successful member of the publishing community.” Fora 
lawyer, such a statement seems singularly unguarded. All the 
same, there is just a little in it. 


Mr. Alexander Lamont, a Scottish schoolmaster, sends to a 
Dundee journal a copy of some letters which he received from 
Ruskin. Perhaps the most interesting is the letter Ruskin wrote 
in connection with the rumour which represented him as breaking 
with the Anglican Church by renouncing the partaking of the 
Holy Communion. The letter runs to some length, but the 
essential part of it is as follows: “I gladly take the bread, wine, 
and meat (séc) of the Lord’s Supper with members of my own 
family or nation who obey Him, and should be equally sure it was 
His giving, if I were myself worthy to receive it, whether the 
intermediate hand were the Pope’s, the Queen’s, or a hedge- 
gipsy’s’’—a confession of faith as broad as the Beatitudes. 


In a presidential address at the first congress of the Ruskin 
Union, held last Saturday at Sheffield, Lord Windsor said some 
excellent things about Ruskin. The out-and-out Ruskinite is an 
extinct species, and Lord Windsor, while naturally enthusiastic 
about his subject, was enthusiastic with necessary reservations. 
But to the many who now adopt a strong anti-Ruskin attitude, a 
consideration of some of Lord Windsor’s well-balanced remarks 
may be commended : 


It is objected (he said) by some later critics that 
Ruskin’s judgment was not to be relied on, that he was carried 
away by his own feelings to such an extent that his praise and 
blame lose balance, and that he attributes works to great 
masters which are found to be only inferior productions of 
their followers. To a certain extent no doubt this is true, but 
hardly to the point. Remember that Ruskin really discovered 
the beauties of early Italian art, so far as the reading public 
is concerned. Critics there may have been before him, but 
assuredly they had not the power of making themselves heard. 
Hence in estimating his value as a critic let us admit that he 
first turned people’s attention to those works of art, and that 
it is he who has enabled them to be studied and labelled more 
scientifically and accurately as our knowledge and appreciation 
of them increase. 


Lord Windsor wound up admirably in this vein : 


Whatever difference of opinion there may be as to his 
exact position as an art critic, or as to his views 02 folitical 





WOMAN’S EXHIBITION, 19°c.—The jiry has awarded its 
Diploma of Honour to Messrs. Normen & Stacey, Limited, of 118 Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C., for their Exhibit of Furniture. This is the highest 
award in its particular class. 
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economy, there is a universal consensus of opinion that as a 
writer of brilliant and powerful English prose he stands 
amongst the greatest. Consider the importance of this great 
gift. He had much to say to us that had to be said, as he 
tells us in the preface to the second edition of “ Modern 
Painters,” and he said it with a voice that claimed attention 
by reason of its vigour, its grace, and its eloquence. 


WELSH COAST SUNRISE 


The new day scarfs his throat with rose and primrose ; 
He makes the grey old mountain faces blush 

A fairy pink, like lobes of fairy ears ; 

He hears the raven and the kestrel call ; 

Hears the stoled cataract chanting in the heights, 
And grave responses of the kneeling sea. 


The above is from “ Blank Verse Lyrics and other Poems,” by 
a “ Colonial Professor,” just published by Mr. Alfred Nutt. The 
penultimate line is striking ; we have quoted the context merely 
for the sake of it. 


Hears the stoled cataract chanting in the heights 


might almost take rank alongside those test lines of poetry which 
Matthew Arnold selected for purposes of critical differentiation. 


Who was John Hobart? The John Hobart here meant was 
second Earl of Buckingham. Before the end of all things 
with him he arranged his papers very carefully, and put them 
away in a cabinet at Blickling, the family seat in Norfolk. That 
was at the close of last century. The papers rested peacefully 
until three years ago, when they were discovered. Now they are 
about to be published under the auspices of the Royal Historical 
Society. John, second Earl of Buckingham, was from 1762 to 
1765 English Ambassador to the Court of Catherine II. of Russia. 
His mission was to conclude an alliance with Russia—an alliance 
which he believed would have had a permanent influence upon 
the relationships of England and Russia. He was not successful, 
thanks in some measure to the politicians in London. Here 
evidently we shall have a volume of interesting historical lights. 


Northumberland, traversed by the “ Roman Wall,” with its 
numerous remains of the Roman occupation, dotted all over with 
pele-towers, ancient castles, and other monuments of the past, has 
always been the happy hunting-ground of the antiquary, and in 
the new JVorthern Counties Magazine many pages are devoted to 
matters of antiquarian interest. Sir William Eden contributes a 
paper on “Aspects of Modern Art,” in the course of which he 
claims that there are four living artists whose names will live “ for 
ever ”—Degas, Whistler, Monet, and,Watts. Sir William Eden’s 
inclusion of the second name is as generous as it is just. The 
main contribution to the magazine is, however, from Mr. Swin- 
burne, from whose fine poem entitled “* Northumberland” we cull 
the two closing stanzas : 


Song bright as flash of swords or oars that shine 
Through fight or foam 
Stirs yet the blood thou hast given thy sons like wine 
To hail in each bright ballad hailed as thine 
One heart, one home. 


Our Collingwood, though Nelson be not ours, 
By him shall stand 
Immortal, till those waifs of old-world hours, 
Forgotten, leave uncrowned with bays and flowers 
Northumberland. 


BOOKS TO COME—I 


WHATEVER, outside the sphere of publishing, be the politics of 
individual publishers, as sellers of books they must all to a man 
belong to the peace-at-any-price school. Both as business men 
and as patriots they must have rejoiced at the gradual settling down 
in South Africa ; but if war be bad for the book trade, a dissolution 
must be worse. However, before the middle of October the elec- 
tions will be decided, a distracted public will have regained com- 
posure, and be able once more to give attention to the publishers’ 
wares. 

It is clear from the lists that are now reaching us that there is 
much to entice in these wares. The first book our eye meets in these 
lists is “ Lord Rosebery : his Life and Speeches,” by Thomas F. G. 
Coates, which Messrs. Hutchinson will issue in two volumes, with 
all Lord Rosebery’s more important speeches in full—a perilous 
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venture that republication of speeches, one would think. Now, 
say what you will of Lord Rosebery, the future of the country 
cannot be separated from his commanding and magnetic per- 
sonality ; and we await Mr. Coates’ estimate with interest. Not 
less urgent in interest is “England’s Danger: the Future of 
British Army Reform,” which Theodore von Sosnosky is 
publishing through Messrs. Chapman & Hall. Also “ Exit Party,” 
an essay on the rise and fall of “party” as the ruling factor in the 
formation of the Governments of Great Britain, by Sir Frederick 
Young, the founder of the Royal Colonial Institute and a pioneer 
of out-and-out Imperialism. Turn to the China theme, and you 
find Messrs. Blackwood ready with Mr. Alexander Michie’s “ The 
Englishman in China in the Victorian Era,” as illustrated in the 
life of Sir Rutherford Alcock, K.C.B., many years Consul and 
Minister in China and Japan. Messrs. Blackwood also promise 
“The Cinque Ports,” by F. Madox Hueffer; the late Sir John 
Mowbray’s reminiscences, “Seventy Years at Westminister” ; 
“ The New House of Commons,” by Alfred Kinnear ; “ Lord Jim,” 
a new story by that virile weaver of romance, Joseph Conrad ; 
“ Helena Faucit,” by Sir Theodore Martin ; and the first volume 
of “A History of Criticism and Literary Taste in Europe,” by 
Professor George Saintsbury. 

Mr. George Allen launches out into novel publishing in the 
near future. Meanwhile he promises immediately Vols. LV. to VI. 
of “The Story of My Life,” by Augustus J. C. Hare; “Old 
English Games for Song and Dance,” by Alice B. Gomme; a 
series of translations of the Greek dramatic poets, starting with 
fEschylus ; and “Turner and Ruskin,” by Frederick Wedmore, 
with descriptive and critical passages from. Ruskin. 

From Mr. T. Fisher Unwin is to come “Tales Told in the 
Zoo,” by Mr. F. Carruthers Gould and his son, F. H. Carruthers 
Gould—tales supposed to be told by an old adjutant stork in 
the Zoological Gardens to the assembled birds, “ F.C.G.” is as 
delightful at the Zoo as at St. Stephen’s. 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


Verse, Belles-Lettres, Sport 


“BLANK Verse Lyrics ; and other Poems,” by A Colonial Professor. 
Unremarkable verse with occasionally a fine line. (Nutt. Pp. 62. 2s. 6d.) 

‘Rus Divinum: a Poem,” by Auguste Smada, B.A. (Capt. W. A. 
Adams, 5th Lancers). Does not begin very promisingly : 


We leave disputes on origin and cause 

To those who tabulate our natural laws. 
Further on : 

For the sunlight is only diurnal, 

The stars can shine only by night. . . » 


(Unwin. Pp. 67. 35. 6d.) 

‘¢ Froissart in Britain,” by Henry Newdolt, ‘The Chronicles of 
Froissart, what are they? a history, an epic, a drama, a pageant, a picture 
gallery.” Thus in his introduction Mr. Newbolt, whose collection of 
pictures from Froissart are chosen and arranged with an eye to unity of 
effect. (Nisbet. Pp. 272.) 

“The Story of Florence,” by Edmund G. Gardner. ‘* Medixval 
Towns” series. Intended as a popular history of the Florentine Re- 
public in such form that it may be used also as a guide-book—an intention 
amply fulfilled. (Dent. Pp. 436. 4s. 6d.) 

** Non Sequitur,” by 44. Z. Coleridge. ‘* Hither and Thither,” ‘ The 
Treasure-House,” ‘‘ Traveller’s Tales,” ‘* By the Fireside,” are the four 
divisions under which Miss Coleridge provides much gossipy and enter- 
taining matter. (Nisbet. Pp. 214. 6s.) 

‘** Autumns in Argyllshire with Rod and Gun,” by the Hon. A. £. 
Gathorne-Hardy. ‘‘ Fallow-deer at Home,” ** Chasing the Roe,”’ “ First 
Impressions of Deer-stalking,” ‘*A Day with Seal,” ‘A Day with 
Grilse”—such are some of the topics. A handsome illustrated volume. 
(Longmans. I’p. 228. 10s. 6d.) 


Theology 


‘‘The Bible True from the Beginning,” by Edward Gough, B.A. 
Lond. Vol. VII. of a work to be completed in eight volumes. Contains 
expositions of the narratives of the Lord’s Supper, of all the narratives of 
Gethsemane, of the betrayal and denial, of the bringing before Pilate, and 
of the Crucifixion, also exposition of Matthew’s narrative of the Resur- 
rection. (Kegan Paul. Pp. 662. 16s.) 

“* Studies of the Portrait of Christ,” by the Rev. George Matheson, 
M.A., D.D., F.R.S.E. A study, not of different portraits of Christ, 
but of the united impression produced by the delineations of the four 
Evangelists. The aim is not critical, but interpretative. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. Pp. 357. 6s.) 


Fiction 
** Petersburg Tales,” by Olive Garnett. Four stories: ‘* The Case of 
Vetrova,” ‘ Roukoff,” ‘ The Secret of the Universe,” ‘ Out of It. 
Vetrova is imprisoned for possessing forbidden books, and dies after 


[Continued on page 284 
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MESSRS, METHUEN’S LIST, 


The demand for Miss MARIE CORELLIS New 
Romance, THE MASTER CHRISTIAN, % wxadated. 


100,000 copies were printed before publication, a number by 
It is evident that even this enor- 
mous number will be quite insufficient to satisfy the public 
demands, and a new edition of 25,000 is being prepared. 
Such a success ts unparalleled in the history of fiction. 

Messrs. METHUEN have just published a Novel, full 
of delightful humour, by Mr. W. W. JACOBS, entitled 
A MASTER OF CRAFT, Crow 8vo. 6s. They now 
publish his two well-known books, MANY CARGOES ex2 
SEA URCHINS. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 

On Friday next will be published Mr. MAX PEM- 


BERTON’S New Romance, THE FOOTSTEPS OF A 
THRONE, Crown 8vo0. 6s. 

Messrs. METHUEN call particular attention to the 
publication, on October 10, of Mr. ANTHONY HOPE'S 
New Novel of Modern Politics and Society, QUISANTE. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. In view of the approaching General Election, 
there will undoubledly be a great demand for this book. 


SONS OF THE MORNING. By Even 


Puitiporrs, Author of ‘ Children of the Mist.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
**A book of strange power and fascination.” —Morning Post. 
‘*Mr. Phillpotts’ rustics are gloriously funny."—Pad/ Mall Gazette. 
“* The issues of life are explored by a master hand.”—Daily Telegraph. 
* Full of charm."—Manchester Guardian, 
“A vivid style and a powerful grasp."-—4 theneum, 
“ Inimitable humour." —Daily Graphic. 


THE GATELESS BARRIER. By Lucas 


Ma tert, Author of “ The Wages of Sin.” 
** Above even the level of her former books." — Westminster Gazette. 
‘“* Genuine imagination and charm." — Daily Chronicle. 
“ A masterly and graceful handling of the supernatural.”—Glasgow Herald. 
** A beautiful and thoughtful book.” — Public Opinion. 
** Distinction, reticence, humour and power." —Londoner. 
THE SOFT SIDE. By Henry James, 
Author of ‘‘ What Maisie Knew.” Crown 8vo. 
“Will delight his audience.” —Oxtdook. 
“A dexterity of workmanship quite admirable." —/orning Leaver. 
**The workmanship is simply wonderful. There is amusement, delight, surprise, 
and admiration.”—J//ustrated London News. 


CUNNING MURRELL. 


Morrison, Author of ‘‘ Tales of Mean Streets.” 


WINEFRED. By S. Barinc Goutp, Author 


of ‘‘Mehalah.” Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘* Many incidents diversify this lively book."—Atheneum. 
“Full of passion and adventure." —£cho. 


WOUNDS IN THE RAIN. By Steruen 


Crane, Author of “ The Red Badge of Courage.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 





Crown 8vo. 6s. 


os. 


By ARTHUR 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. 


Rosert Hicnens, Author of Flames.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SERVANTS OF SIN. By J. BLounpEtte 


Burton, Author of “‘ The Clash of Arms.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


PATH AND GOAL. By Apa 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
** Admirably told, with a fine sympathy." —Scotsman. 
** Fine character portraying.”—S¢. Yames's Gazette. 
**We meet with real human beings.'"— Literary World, 
* There is strength and art in this book." —G/asgow Herald. 


THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. By 


Dorotnea Gerarp, Author of “ Lady Baby.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“ Highly entertaining and enjoyable.” —Scotsman. 
** Fortunate is the reader into whose hands this book falls." —Outlooh. 
* Exceedingly well written.”"—Daily Graphic. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


THE WALKERS OF SOUTHGATE: 


Being the Chronicles of a Cricketing Family. By W. A. Berreswortu. 
* Illustrated. Demy 8voO. 158. ’ 
Ss One of the most interesting cricket books of recent times.” — World. 
Pe It teems with reminiscences of the famous brotherhood." — Referee. 
A volume which every lover of the game of games should add to his library.” 


Outlook. 
WITH THE BOER FORCES. 


_qiowarp C. Hitiecas. With 24 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. €s. 
i The most interesting book. It has many and great merits.” —<A thenaum, 
> Has extreme interest and scarcely less va'ue."—Pad? Mall Gazette. 
“ A storehouse of material."—Sfeaker. : ; 
Full of startling facts and well-recorded impressions." —Morning Leader. 


THE PEOPLE OF CHINA. By J. W. 


CAMBRIDGE, 


Ropertson-Scorr. Witha Map. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
This book of 200 pages contains a complete account of the history, races, govern- 
Ment, religion, social life, army, commerce, and attitude to foreigners of the Chinese. 


Messrs. Methuen’s Book Gasette and New Catalogue sent to any address. 


METHUEN & CO., 36 ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





Messrs. C. ARTHUR PEARSON, Lid, 
will publish on Thursday, October 4, the follow- 
ing new Novels by well-known writers: The 
Plunder Ship, 6y Heavon Hit, rice 6s. ; 
Joan Brotherhood, 4y Brexnarp Cares, 
price 6s.; and also North American 
Indians of To-Day, (y Gerorcr Birp 
GrRINNELL, Ph.D., Author of “Pawnee Hero 
Stortes and Folk Tales,’ Ge. Ge. Tllustrated 


with 55 Full-page Portraits of Living Indians. 


Price 21s. net. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS 


Price 6s. each. 


THE CONSCIENCE OF CORALIE. 


I’, FRANKFORT Moore. 
Owing to the large demand for this popular writer's new book the 
publishers were obliged to go to press with a second large edition before the 
publication of the first edition. 


THE BRAND OF THE BROAD ARROW. 


Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 


A SUBURBAN VENDETTA. 
Price 5s. 
ROY. 





Joun K. Leys. 


AGNES GIBERNE. 





Crown 8vo. Price is. net; post free, 1s. 3d. 


BESIEGED WITH BADEN POWELL. 


A Complete Record of the Siege of Mafeking. 
By J. EMERSON NEILLY, 
Special War Correspondent of the Pad? Mall Gazette in Mafeking. 
“ Mr. Neilly tells admirably the thrilling story of the siege.” —Scotsman. 


C. ARTHUR PEARSON, LIMITED, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


J. M. DENT & CO. 


THE HADDON HALL LIBRARY. 
Edited by the MARQUESS OF GRANBY and Mr. GEORGE A. B. DEWAR. 
With Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. net. 
TWO NEW VOLUMES. RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


HUNTING. By J. Oruo Pacet. With 6 Photo- 
gravures. 
Standard.—‘‘ We have seldom read anything more graphically described, or more 
true to the life, than the run through the ten acres of gorse and blackthorn, till the cub 
is forced to bolt, and is killed a mile off in the open.” 


OUR FORESTS AND WOODLANDS. By Dr. 


Nisset. With 5 Photogravures. 

Pall Mall Gazette.—‘' The charming series has been notably enriched by the addi- 
tion of Dr. Nisbet's treatise. The author is able to indulge in his enthusiastic love of 
woodlands, as well as to convey sound information as to how these are to be produced 
and made remunerative.” 


DENT’S COUNTY GUIDES. 
Edited by Mr. GEORGE A. B. DEWAR. 
Small crown 8vo. cloth gilt, with Maps and many Illustrations. Each 4s. 6d. net. 
THE FIRST TWO VOLUMES, RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
By 


HAMPSHIRE, with the Isle of Wight. 


Georce A. B. Dewar and others. Illustrated by J. A. Symington. 


NORFOLK. By W. A. Dutr and others. Illustrated 
by J. A. Symington. 

Atheneum.—" After a wide and practical experience of guide books for nearly forty 
years, we have no hesitation in saying that it is the best of its size that we have as yet 
seen. It is a book that the general antiquary or lover of nature will delight to bave 
on their shelves, and is wholly different from the ordinary guide book bought for some 
summer outing, in the main disappointing and untrustworthy, and speedily flung aside.” 








NEW VOLUME IN THE ‘ MEDIEVAL TOWN SERIES.” 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


FLORENCE. By E.G. Garpner. With Illustrations 


by Miss Nelly Erichsen. With Map. Fep. 8vo. cloth gilt, 4s. 6d. net. 





NOW COMPLETED. 


THE LARGER TEMPLE SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited by Israzt Gottancz. With numerous Photogravure Frontispieces and 
Illustrations in Notes and Glossaries. In_12 volumes, cloth, square crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. net per volume. There is also a Large Paper Edition, limited to 175 
copies, bound in vellum, and with numerous extra illustrations. The price of this 
edition may be obtained from the Booksellers. 

Daily Chronicle.—“ It promises to stand by itself, and must appeal to the heart of 
every Shakespearean scholar.” 


An Illustrated Catalogue will be sent on application. 


J. M. DENT & CO., 29 & 30 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 
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MESSRS. CHAPMAN & HALL teg to 
announce they will commence, on October 15, 
the publication of 


AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION 


OF 


CHARLES DICKENSS 
WORKS 


TO BE ENOWN AS 


THE 


AUTHENTIC EDITIO: 


It will be completed in 21 vols. square crown 8vo. §s, 
per vol. 











TYPE.—The setting is in long primer, a thin open-face t, pe,».and 
specially cast for this edition, leaded out as much as is consistent with the 


quantity of matter that has to be dealt with in many of the works, so as to | 


form volumes pr>portionate in form and comfortable to handle. 


THE PAPER employed is of the same character throughout the set, and 
is of the make known as antique wove, bright in colour, and as light 
handling yet as opaque as it is possible to make it, having regard to the 
number of pages contained in most of the volumes. In the case of the 
thinner volumes, in order to preserve uniformity in thickness, the publishers 
have been compelled to use a somewhat thicker yet similar make of paper, 
thus accounting for the apparent difference in the appearance of the 
printing. 

THE ILLUSTRATIONS include all the originals by Hablot K. 
Browne, Cruikshank, Seymour, Walker, Landseer, Maclise, Leech, Marcus 
Stone, Cattermole, Luke Fildes, and the more recent ones by Charles Green, 
Maurice Greiffenhagen, Harry Furniss, F. H. Townsend, A. Jules Goodman, 
&c., as used for the first time in the well-known Gadshill Edition. 

Each volume contains 


a Frontispiece printed in Colour, 


one of the most popular subjects having been chosen, The rest of the 
illustrations are reproduced by a new process. They will not be lettered in 
the usual way, but a tissue will be introduced in front of each plate with the 
title printed in red ink. 





The first two volumes to be published simultaneously 
will be— 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS. 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 


FULL PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 








CHAPMAN & HALL, LimiTeEp, LONDON. 





THE RORTHERN COUNTIES MAGAZINE: 


A FIRST-CLASS MAGAZINE-REVIEW ON UNIQUE LINES. 
Edited by HOWARD PEASE. 
The First Number (OCTOBER) now ready. 


Illustrated ; price SixpENceE. 


CONTENTS : 
NORTHUMBERLAND. By Mr. Swineurne. 
THE HISTORY OF ELSWICK ARSENAL. By A. C. 
ASPECTS OF MODERN ART. By Sir Witttam Epen, Bart. 
THE TALE OF DEAD LAD’S RIGG. By Hatuiwe tt Surcuiirre. 
BEWCASTLE CROSS. By W. G. CoLiincwoop. 
FROM AN ANTIQUARY’S LETTER CHEST. By the Epiror. 
THE LAST HERMIT OF WARKWORTH. By M. E. Corertpcs. 
FROM LONDON TOWN: a Literary Letter. By E. V. Lucas. 
NORTH COUNTRY CHRONICLE. 
AUTOGRAPH FRONTISPIECE. By Mr. J. S. SARGENT. 





Publishers: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
ANDREW REID & CO., Newcastle. 


horrible suffering. Ugly rumours get about in consequence. The story 
is not, however, sensational in conception, but a study of Russian types, 
official and mildly revolutionary. The author, who writes with a ¢endenz, 
does not read like a Turguenieff or a Tolstoy. (Heinemann. Pp. 316. 6s.) 

‘*The Baron’s Sons: a Romance of the Hungarian Revolution of 
1848,” by Afaurus Jokai. Historical, of course, and ‘‘thrilling” in 
places. Full of dramatic touches. (Macqueen. Ip. 343. 6s.) 

* Philip Winwood,” by Xolert Neilson S’ephens. A sketch of the 
domestic history in New York and London of an American captain of the 


| War of Independence. Apparently one of the excellent historical romances 


| of which American fiction has mcently given us so many. 
| Windus. 


(Chatto & 
Pp. 412.) 

‘“*The Bocr’s Blunder: a Veldt Adventure,” by Fox Russell A 
fictional version of incidents in the Cape Colony ‘‘ at, perhaps, the darkest 


| hour of England’s comparatively recent history, when the disastrous affair 


Pp. 360. 6s) 





of Majuba Hill,” &c. No doubt a resuscitated story. (Wells Gardner. 


For Boys and Girls 


‘*A Chase Rourd the World: the Following-up of a Chain of 
Mystery,” by Aodert Overton. ‘* Man Overboard!” ‘* A Leap to Save,” 
‘* Tricked !*’ ** Murder!” ‘* Marooned,” ‘*Sail Ho!” Such are some 
of the sufficien' ly suggestive chapter headings. (Warne. Tp. 299. 3s. 6d.) 

‘*A Poor Buffer,” by Helen Saville. ‘‘ A story for young people.” 
We begin with ‘‘ Dermot Camolin, strong man as he is, scion of a gigantic 
race, shall not rear unmolested on the confines.’? We are introduced 
presently to Molly and Paul, children of the usual size. (Sonnenschein. 
Pp. 187.) 

** The Bountiful Lady ; or, Ilow Mary Changed from a very Miserable 
Little Girl to a very Happy One,” by Zhomas Cobb. One of the latest 
cf the ** Dumpy Books for Children.” We meet Mary first playing in 
her slummy street, making mud-pies. <A capital little book. (Richards, 
Pp. 194.) 

** What Shall We Do Now?” by Zdward Verra!l Lucas and Elizabeth 
Lucas. An exhaustive book of suggestions for childien’s games and em- 
ployments. It must add to the gaiety of many nurseries. (Richards, 
Pp. 399. 6s.) 

Messrs. Wells Gardner, Darton & Co. issue in the traditional ‘“ prize- 
book” form new editions of the following: ‘‘Ben Cramer” (2s.) and 
** Somebody ” (ts.), both by Ste//a Austin ; ‘ Left to Themselves ” (2s.), 
by £. AL Green; ‘*Sylvia’s Romance” (1s.), by Alarion Andrews ; 
‘The Story of Johnny Bertram” (1s.), by D. B. AfcKean; “ At the 
Foot of the Rainbow ” (2s.), by AZ, H. Cornwall Legh. 


Scholastic 


‘*English Composition,” by Z. Cofe Cornford. <A 
Theory and Practice.” 


** Manual of 
The examples quoted extend from Malory to 
Mr. W. E. Henley. The commentaries are intended specially for the 
teacher. (Nutt. Pp. 225. 35. 6d.) 

Mérimée’s ‘* Le Coup de Pistolet” is edited by 7. 2. AM/itchell, M.A., 
Ph.D., for school use, Contains a short introduction, biographical and 
critical, explanatory notes on the text, and a French and English voca- 
bulary. (Blackie. Pp. 63. Is.) 

‘* Progressive Course of Chemistry,” by Ze/ford Varley, M.A., B.Sc. 
Suited for the elementary chemistry course in schools of science and science 
and art classes. (Black. Pp. 312. 2s.) 

** Asinette: a French Story for English Children,” by Mfrs. 7. G. 
Frazer. In dialogue form, divided up under such headings as ‘ Mar- 
guerite trouve que la patience est ennuyeuse ;” ‘* Raoul ne croit pas que 
la terre soit ronde;” ‘‘ Marguerite est en deuil de sa poupée.” The 
object is to provide lessons in French amusing as well as instructive for 
young people. Raoul and Marguerite are enfants terribles, both examples 
to be avoided. A vocabulary is appended; there are eight full-page 
coloured illustrations, and 200 text illustrations by H. AZ, Brock. <A very 
sprightly manual, got up with the unmistakable prettiness of the ‘* Dent” 
format. (Dent. Pp. 212. 35. 6d.) 

‘* The Georgics of Virgil,” Book I., edited by S. Z£. Winbolt, MA. 
with introduction and notes. Mr. Winbolt makes a special study of the 
phenomena of the Virgilian hexameter. (Blackie. Pp. 108. 1s. 6d.) 

** Livy,” Book VI., with introduction, exercises, and copious notes, 
by W. Cecil Laming, M.A. The text is based on that of Madvig and 
Ussing. (Blackie. Pp. 146. 25. 6d.) 

‘* A German Commercial Reader,” by S. Z. Bally. Not mere hap- 
hazard matter for translation, but practical information as to buying, 
selling, speculations, and commercial history and geography ; a vocabulary 
is appended. A good idea well worked out. (Methuen. Pp. 153. 25) 


Miscellaneous 


‘* How to Read Chinese War News.” A wade mecum of notes and 
hints for readers of despatches and intelligence from the seat of war, with 
a glossary of military technical terms, local titles, places, phases, Xc. A 
timely compilation. (Unwin. Pp. 142. 15.) 

‘* Lace-making in the Midlands, Past and Present,” by C. C. Chanter 
and J/. £. Roberts. The writers hanker after a revival of the lace in- 
dustry, for ‘*it is beloved by thousands of our villagers, mixed with all 
the romance of their lives, a blessing to the old and the delight of the 
young.” Prettily illustrated and dedicated to Princess Louise. (Methuen 
Pp. 80 2s. 6d.) 
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Volume VI. Ready immediately. 
THE 


ANGLO-SAXON REVIE 


A QUARTERLY MISCELLANY 


EDITED BY 


LADY RANDOLPH SPENCER CHURCHILL 


(Mrs. GEORGE CORNWALLIS-WEST) 
Bound in leather, with a design in gold from an historic binding. 
Price 21s, net per quarter. 


CONTENTS. 


ON THE BINDING. Cyrit Davenport. 

LONDON—AFTER FORTY YEARS. Sir Wemyss Res. 

A STUDY IN DESPAIR. HuGu Cuirrorp. 

(COMET-LORE. FE. V. Hewarp. 

CONCERNING SOME PORTRAITS OF EMMA, LADY HAMILTON. 
Lord RoNALD SUTHERLAND Gower. 

MARLBOROUGH AND WELLINGTON, Judge O'Connor Morris. 

THREE SEERESSES (1886-1900, 1424-1431). ANDREW LANG. 

“THE BLUIDY ADVOCATE MACKENZIE.” Francis Warr. 

SISTER BEATRICE: a Miracle Play. In Three Acts. Maurice MAETERLINCK. 
Done into English by A. BERNARD MIALL. 

SHELLEY'S VIEWS ON ART. Ricnarp Garnett, C.B, 

A FRENCH GOVERNESS.  Epitn Sicuet. 

TOLSTOY AND TURGENIEFF. Epwarp Garnett. 

THE QUEEN'S CHRONICLER = Sternen Gwynn. 

AUNT MAISIE’S INDISCRETION. W. Eart Hopcson, 

THE SALON IN ENGLAND. Georce Wua te. 

POSTPONED. R. B. Cunnincuame GRAHAM. 

“THE GARDEN OF LOVE.” A Painting by Rubens in the Prado. Max 
BEERBOHM. 

SIR HARRY PARKES IN CHINA. §S. Lane-Poote. 

IMPRESSIONS AND OPINIONS, 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


FRANCOISE D'AUBIGNE, Marquise de Maintenon. Ferpinanp Eu. 
LADY HAMILTON.  ‘Tisnpein. 

LADY HAMILTON: Cameo and Miniature. 

THE LORD ADVOCATE MACKENZIE. KNELLER. 

LEON TOLSTOY. J. E. Rérine. 

WAN TURGENIEFF. J. E. Répine. 





SENATOR NORTH: a Novel. By Ger- 


trupe ATHERTON, Author of “ Patience Sparhawk,” “ American Wives and 
English Husbands,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. (Third Edition. 

“ Brilliant and interesting.” —Spectator. 

“ A great and notable success."—Daily Telegraph. 

** One of the most effective novels of the year.” —New Age. 





FIFTEENTH THOUSAND. 


THE CARDINAL’S SNUFF BOX: a 


Novel. By Henry Hartanp, Author of ‘Comedies and Errors,” ‘‘ Grey 
Rores,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“Dainty and delicious."—Pal/ Mall Gazette. 

‘* Every page of it is interesting.”"—Morning Post. 

“ A book among a thousand." — Times. 

* A work of art." — World. 

** A charming romance."”—Sfectator. 
‘* My admiration leaves me breathless." Star. 


eee 


SEVEN GARDENS AND A PALACE. 


By E. V. B., Author of ‘Days and Hours in a Garden.” With numerous 
Illustrations by F. L. B. Griggs and Arthur Gordon, Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
(Third Edition. 
“One of the most charming books which have been published for many a day.” 
Country Life. 





“The book is charmingly written, and is delightful with quiet anecdote and 
"miniscence—altogether a pleasant, fragrant book.” —Review of the Week. 


THE MEMOIRS OF MDLLE. DES 


ECHEROLLES:: Side Lights on the Reign of Terror. Translated by M. C. 
Batrour. With 3 Photogravures. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


F “The Memoirs of Mdlle, des Echerolles have the value of a document and more than 
Secharm of a novel,” — Daily Mail. 


THE TRIALS OF THE BANTOCKS. 
By G. S. Street, Author of “The Wise and the Wayward,” ‘‘The Auto- 
biography of a Boy,” &c. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. (Second Edition. 

“ A new book of snobs.” — Literature. 
“A book to read and laugh over.”--Standard. 





“A piece of irony that is full of distinction and wit."—Zimes. 
* A book of snobs."— Pall Mall Gazette. 


bs “ Deserves to be bound with ‘ The Bock of Snobs.’ "—Scofsman. 
URSULA: a Novel. 


Crown 8vo. 6s, 


By K. Dovctas Kine. 





JUST PUBLISHED, VOLUME I. 
lu THE POCKET LIBRARY. 
YENGRO: the Scholar, the Gipsy, the 


Priest, By Georce Borrow. Size pott 8vo. 6 by 3} in. Printed upon thin 
ue paper, 574 pages, cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 3s. net. 


Particulars oS above Series can le had from all Booksellers. 


JOHN LANE, PUBLISHER, VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 








MR. T. FISHER UNWIN'S LIST. 


SKETCHES OF IRISH LIFE BY A NEW WRITER. 
NEIGHBOURS: being Annals of a Dull Town. By Juuia M. 


Crottigz. Cloth, és. 
2 Mr. Justin McCarthy, reviewing this book in The All Ireland Review, says: - 
Unless I am greatly mistaken Miss Crottie is destined to make an abiding mark in 
the literature of the country which is both hers and mine.” 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
CRITICAL STUDIES. By Ovipa. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


A FASCINATING NEW NOVEL OF LIFE IN NEW ZEALAND. 
THE DEVIL'S HALF-ACRE. By “Atien,” Author of 
“The Untold Half” &c. (Unwin’s Green Cloth Library.) 6s. 
SKETCHES OF AUSTRALIAN BUSH LIFE. 
LANDLOPERS: the Tale of a Drifling Travel and the Quest of 
Pardon and Peace. By J. Le Gay Brereton. Cloth, 3s. €d. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ALLEN LORNE, Minister 

of Religion. By ALExAND#R MacpouGatt. Cloth, 6s. 
An Earty Review.—"‘ The book is worthy of the attention of all who are 
interested in the progress of religious thought.” —Scotsman. 
A NEW BOOK OF POEMS. 

RUS DIVINUM. By Avucuste Smapa (Captain ADAMS, 5th Lancers). 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

HALF-HOURS IN JAPAN. By the Rev. HERBERT Moore, 
M.A. Illustrated. 6s. 


READY SHORTLY. 
IN THE ICE WORLD OF HIMALAYA: among the 


Peaks and Passes of Ladakh, Nubra, Suru and Baltistan. By FANNY BULLocK 
Workman, F.RS.G.S., M.R.A.S., Member of the National Geographic 
Society, Washington, and WiLtiam HuNTER WorkKMAN, M.A., M.D., F.R.G.S., 
Members of the French A’pine Club, Authors of ‘ Algerian Memories,” and 
“Sketches Awhecl in Fin de Siéc'e Ibe ia.” With 4 large Maps and nearly 
100 Illustrations. Demy &vo. cloth gilt, 16s. 

A HISTORY OF THE ISLE OF MAN, By A. W. Moorg, 
M.A., Tiinity College, Cambridge, Speaker of the House of Keys, Author of 
*“Manx Surnames and Place Names,” ‘*Sodor and Man” (S.P.C.K.), the 
“Folklore of the Isle of Man,” &c. With anew Map of the Island. In 2 vols. 
demy &vo. cloth gilt, 32s. 

TWO NEW CHILDREN'S BOOKS 

THE HOME OF SANTA CLAUS: a Story for Children. 
By Georce A. Best. With over roo Illustrations. Crown 4to. 6s. 

BUBBLES, HIS BOOK. By R. F. Irvine.  Profusely Illus- 


trated in black and white and colours. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


TWELFTH THOUSAND. 
ROBERT ORANGE. By Joun OLIverR Hospes. 6s. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


PLEASANT ODES. 


By T. W. H. CROSLAND, 
Author of ‘‘Other People’s Wings,” &c. 














Including addresses to 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. Mr. RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Mr. BALFOUR. Mr. TIM HEALY. 
Sir HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNER- 
" Mr. KRUGER. 


Lord ROBERTS. Dr. LEYDS, &e. 
Reprinted from ‘‘ The Outlook.” 
ONE SHILLING. 





BRISTOL: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 
LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL. 








“*A great novel.” 


THE PUPPET SHOW. 


By MARIAN BOWER. 
NOW READY. 
A. CONSTABLE & CO, Limited, Westminster. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, 


265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS.—New Books at Reduced Prices. 
MODERN BOOKS.—Containing also the Best Novels. ’ 
FRENCH LITERATURE.—A Popular Selection. 














ARE AND OUT OF PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED.— 
State Wants.—25s. each offered for Smith’s ‘‘ New Jersey,” 1765; ‘‘ History 
Virginia,” 1722; Bullock's “ Virginia,” 1649; Jesse’s ‘ Richard III.,” 1862; Von 
Sybel’s ‘‘ French Revolution,” 1867, 4 vols. ; Jackson's ‘‘ French Court,” 1881, 2 vols. ; 
« Old Paris,” 1878, 2 vols; Lycett, ‘‘ Views in Australia,” 1824; Collyns’ ‘‘ Red 
Deer,” 1862; ‘‘ Lorna Doone,” 1869, 3 vols.; ‘‘ Bells and Pomegranates,” 1841 
Moore's “‘ Alps in 1864"; Gardiner’s “ History of England (1603-16),” 2 vols. 1863.— 
EDWARD BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
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*“ Affords Capital Amusement.” 


Publishers’ Circular. 


NOW READY. 


PEOPLE YOU KNOW. 


BEING 


INTIMATE PORTRAITS 


OF SOME OF THE 


MEN AND WOMEN OF TO-DAY. 


Edited by PERCY A. HURD. 











The Portraits were drawn for the most part by intimate 
friends of the subjects. 


Among these subjects are— 


Lord SALISBURY. 

Lord ROSEBERY. 
JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN. 
HENRY ARTHUR JONES. 
ELLEN TERRY. 


The Archb'shop of CANTERBURY. 
Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT. 

CECIL JOHN RHODES, 

JOSEPH H. CHOATE, 

Lord LISTER. 


“The artic'e on Sir William Harcourt is remarkably good, as are several of the 
others in the volume, which is readable throughout.”—A theneum. 


** An interesting book.” —Pal/ Mall Gazette. 
**In many ways affords capital amusement.” —Pudlishers’ Circular. 


** The title speaks for itself, and among the people we (ought to) know are the 
Kaiser, Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Chamberlain, the Queen-Regent of Spain, Lord Curzon of 
Kedleston, the Pope, Abdul Hamid, and Queen Wilhelmina. We should be delighted 
to know all these people, and Mr. Hurd’s book does its best for us in giving us breezy 
little pieces of writing describing each subject from a friend's point of view. This 
collection of essays is as welcome as ‘ The Outlook’ itself."—St. ¥ames's Gazette. 


‘* May be recommended to wile away some half-hours of holiday time.” 
Literary World. 
“Clever sketches of public men........ fresh and interesting to the general public.” 
iverpool Mercury. 


“It should become popular not only with those who are anxious as to the lives of 
great men merely out of curiosity, but to writers and historians of our time; and with all 
who take an interest in the study of human character in all its varied phases.” 

Morning Herald. 


‘* Pleasant enjoyment and diversion may be found in passing from portrait to portrait. 


Lord Salisbury and Lord Rosebery lead the way ; then come the Kaiser, the Archbishop | 


of Canterbury, Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Russell of Killowen, Ellen Terry, 
the Queen-Regent of Spain, Sir William Harcourt, Emile Zola, and more than a score 
of others as variously gifted as those mentioned.” —Scotsman, 





BRISTOL: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 
LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL. 


THE PUBLISHER AND THE NOVEL, 


A Symposium upon the Alleged Deterioration of 
the Novel. 








In reply to inquiries the Publisher begs to 
state that the articles in the above-named series 
have appeared in Zhe Outlook as follows :— 


August 18.—I. Mr. JOHN MurRrRAy; II. Mr. W. HEINEMANN ; 
III. Messrs. KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & Co. 

August 25.—IV. Mr. JOHN LONG. 

September 1.—V. Mr. ARTHUR COLLINS (Messrs. Greening & 
Co., Ltd.); VI. Mr. JOHN MACQUEEN. 

September 8.—VII. A CRITIC’S REJOINDER. 

September 15.—VIII. Mr. GRANT RICHARDS; IX. THE FiIc- 
TIONIST ; X. THE READER. 

September 22.—XI. THE NOVEL AND THE PUBLIC — MORE 
ESPECIALLY THE PUBLISHER AND THE CRITIC. 


Copies of each issue may still be obtained at 3d. (3}d. 
post free) or the whole set for 1s. 6d. (1s. gd. post free). 





Address the Publisher, Zhe Outlook, 109 Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 


oo 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 





English, French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish Books. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS 


from ONE GUINEA per annum, 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 
weekly exchange of books at the houses 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS 
por annum, 





COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 


from TWO GUINEAS per annum, 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage, 





TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS, 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books Gratis and Post Free. 





SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


NOW OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 Pages) sent Gratis and 
Post Free to any Address. 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, EC, 
LONDON ; 


And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





VIEWS AND REVIEW 














| ZOLA AND ZOLAISM, By EDWARD 

| GARNETT. 

| OF BEAUTY AND-—THE PUBLIC. 
By W. MACDONALD. 

THE BURNS SUPERSTITION. By 
W. E. HENLEY. 

ROBERT BRIDGES. 
SYMONS. 

© RARE GEORGE BORROW! By 
LIONEL JOHNSON. 

BIERCE, KIPLING, POPULARITY, 
AND CRITICISM. By ROBERT 
BARR. (Two Issues). 

THE NEW BYRON. By FRANCIS 
THOMPSON. 


By ARTHUR 





CAUSSIN’S ‘‘ SPIRIT OF THE HOLY 
COURT.” By LIONEL JOHN- 
SON. 
CHESS BOOKS, OLD AND NEW. 
By LOUIS ZANGWILL. 


| ALPHONSE DAUDET. By JOSEPH 
CONRAD. 
| CHARLES DICKENS. By W. E. 
HENLEY. 
COLERIDGE’S POEMS. By W. H. 
CHESSON. 
| THE “*NUVVLE.” By T. W. H. 
CROSLAND. 


BRANDES’ ‘IBSEN AND BJURN- 
SON.” By EDWARD GARNETT. 


| **AN "EBREW JEW.” By W. E. 
HENLEY. 

| FAIRY TALES, By JOSEPH 

JACOBS. 


obtained at 3d. per copy (3}d. post free). 





The following are among the Articles which have appeared in this seriesia 


THE OUTLOOK. The issues containing some of them may still k 


Address: Publisher, THE 


OUTLOOK, 109 Ficet Street, London, E.C, 


ARNE GARBORG. By GEORG 
EGERTON. 

MR, HARDY’S POEMS, By LIONEL 
JOHNSON. 


HEINE. By H. W. MASSINGHAM. 

MR. HENLEY’S VERSE, By GEORGE 
WYNDHAM. 

JOHN KEBLE AS POET. By # 
Rev. Prof. SHUTTLEWORTEH. 

RUDYARD KIPLING. By GEORG 
WYNDHAM, 

THE NEW KIPLING. 
HENLEY. 
THE ADVENT OF MAETERLING 
By GEORGE WYNDHAM. 
THE REV. JOHN MITFORD AX) 
THE GAME, By E. V. LUCAS 
OMAR KHAYYAM. By J. Mild 
MAURICE KELLY. 

MRS. OLIPHANT. By J. H. ™. 

NIETZSCHE. By EDWARD Ga® 
NETT. 

STEPHEN PHILLIPS. By WILLIAM 
ARCHER. 

THE SCOTS BRIGADE. 
MUNRO. y 

STERNE AND BIS CRITICS. 
HERBERT PAUL. pitt: 

STATE TRIALS. By JAMES 
MAURICE KELLY. 

VANITY FAIR. By W. E. HE 

WHITE OF SELBORNE. 
ANDERSON GRAHAM. 


By w. 


By NBIL 


NLEY. 
By & 
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BUXT 


Centre of the picturesque Peak District. 


DERBYSHIRE 


Highest Town in England. 
On the Mountain Limestone 
1,000 feet above sea-level, 


Charming Scenery, 


ON 


Pure Air, 





HOT MINERAL-WATER BATHS FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, &c, 


NATURAL TEMPERATURE, 82° FAHRENHEIT. 
Finest Public Gardens at any Health Resort in Europe, with Pavilion, Theatre, Concert Hall, Tennis, Bowls, &¢, 


Golf Links (18 holes). 


For ILLUSTRATED GUIDE, with Tariffs of the leading Hotels, Hydropathics, Boarding and Lodging Houses, send postage stamp to 
THE CLERK, CCUNCIL OFFICES, TOWN HALL, BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 





RHODESIA RAILWAYS, LTD. 


Extension of Cape Government System. 


SOUTHERN ROUTE TO RHODESIA 


Via Capetown, Kimberley, Vryburg, Mafeking, | 


/AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, and 


Palapye, Francistown, and Bulawayo. 


Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown 
daily at 9 P.M. for Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 p.m. for 
Capetown. Fares: Capetown to Bulawayo, 1st Class, | 
£18 8s. 11d. ; 2nd Class, £12 5s. 11d. ; 3rd Class, £5 13s. sd. 
Average Time: London to Capetown by Royal Mail/ 
Steamer (5,951 miles), 17 days. Capetown to Bulawayo by 
Railway (1,360 miles), 34 days. The Coach and Transport 
Services are being rapidly extended and improved between 
stations on the Company's line and neighbouring towns and | 
districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 

Further particulars may be obtained on application at} 
the Company's Offices : 15 St. Swithin’s Lane, London, 
E.C. J, F. JONES, Secretary, 





HOULDER BROTHERS & CO., Limited. 
FOR AUSTRALIA, RIVER PLATE, SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, 
HOULDER LINE OF STEAMERS, 


Tons. | Tons 
Horney GRANGE .. 3,750 Eastree GRANGE .. 6,000 
Ovincp—ean GRANGE 3,500 | Royston GRANGE .. 6,400 
Urmston GRANGE... 5,400 | Beacon GRANGE .. 6,400 
Lancton GRANGE.. 9,200 RipPiINGHAM GRANGE 9,200 
Denton GRANGE .. 9,200 | SOUTHERN CROSS .. 7,300 
These splendid full-powered Steamships, employed in 
he above trades, have excellent accommodation for passen- 
ad All the latest improvements, including smoking room, 
(h. & c.), piano, refrigerated provision chamber, elec- 
triclight, &c. Dining saloons and state rooms amidships. 
For Passage, Freight, or Insurance, apply at the Offices 
of the Company, 
46 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON E.C. 
14 Water Street, Liverpool. 
30 Gordon Street, Glasgow. 
337 Cuyo, Buenos Ayres. 
446 Calle San Martin, Rosario. 
Gran Dock, Ensenada, La Plata. 
63 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.W. | 


THE BANK OF AFRICA, 


Limited. 
Established 1879. 
I rporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1877.) 
Subserii Capital—£ 2,250,000, in 120,000 Shares of £18| 
is.each. Paid up, £750,000. Reserve Fund, £463,000. | 
ead Office : 113 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
Brancues.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Cape Town, | 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimberley, King 
William's Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Elizabeth, | 
town. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia:| 
wayo, Gwelo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal: Bar-| 
berton, Johannesburg, Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange River 
Colony : Bethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Ficksburg, 
arismith, Jagersfontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Philip. 
polis, Winburg. East Africa: Beira, Lourenco Marques. 
CARD OF DirecTors.—W. Fleming Blaine, Esq., 
n; A. Chamberlain, Esq., M.P.; Robert W 
Chamney, Esq.; Owen R. Dunell, Esq.; A. A. Fraser, 
Ey. ; Rochfort Maguire, Esq. ; John Young, Esq. | 
eral Manager (Resident at Cape Town), James) 
pson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. | 
oalttters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
td Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
with South Africa, 
sits received for one year to five years at terms| 
‘certainable on application. , . 
~~ 








NOTICE. | 


An Index to Volume V. of THE OUT-| 
LOOK (Feb. 3 to July 28, 1900) is ready. 
Copies have been forwarded to subscribers 


OCEAN SERVICES 
F P A AND ROUND THE 
of «8s #$WORLD TRIPS. 


HAWAII. 


FROM VANCOUVER EVERY MONTH. 


YOKOHAMA (Inland Sea), SHANG- 
HAI, HONG KONG. 


FROM VANCOUVER EVERY THREE WEEKS, 


For tickets, free pamphlets, &c., apply Pas- 


| senger Department, Canadian Pacifie Railway, 


67 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur 
Street, S.W. Agency of Allan, American, 
Cunard, Dominion, New Zealand Shipping, 
Norddeutscher, Orient, P. & O., Shaw Savill, 
White Star, &c. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established in 1817. 

Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753. Reserve Fund, 
41,438,357. Undivided Profits, £87,777. 
Head Office and Board of Directors :— 
MONTREAL. 


General Manager— 
E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal, 


LONDON OFFICE— 
22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 


CoMMITTEE: 


Right Hon, LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G, 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 

Undertake monetary business with all parts of 

Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 

and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 

Transfers. 

Financial Agents of the Government of the 








*, Dominion of Canada, 


ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 


BANK OF AUSTRALASIA, 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 





Pald-up Capltal .ccsccccccccccsccccccce 41,600,000 
Reserve Fund oc ccccccccccccccsccccece £875,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under 

Che Charter cc cccccccccccccccccccese 41,600,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts issued on any of the nume- 


| rous Branches of the Bank throughout Australia and New 
mames are upon our books, and) Zealand. 


“pies will be sent free of all charge to| 
ther readers who forward their names and| 

on a postcard to the Manager, 
THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street. 


Bills negotiated or sent for collection. 
Telegraphic Transfers made. 
Deposits received in London at interest for fixed periods 
on terms which may be ascertained 
on application, 


R. W. JEANS, Manager 


UNION-CASTLE LINE 


SOUTH AFRICAN ROYAL MAIL 


SERVICE. 
CAPE COLONY, NATAL, BEIRA, AND 
MAURITIUS, 
South- 
Steamers. Londen. ampton. 
*MOOR 
(via Madeira) ..+.ssecsesees oe — Oct. 6 
tGAIKA 
(via Las Palmas) .......00. sees Oct. 5 Oct. 6 
{DOUNE CASTLE 
(via Las Palmas) ....++.06 cece —— Oct. 19 
*DUNOTTAR CASTLE 
(via Madeira) .......cecees eee _— Oct. 13 
tGALEKA | 
Cele Temes) ccccccccccccecs e Oct. 12 Oct. 13 


* Royal Mail Steamer. + Intermediate Steamer. 


t Beira Steamer, 


Union-Castle Special Express Trains leave Waterloo for 
Southampton every Saturday. 


Apply to Donald Currie & Co., Managers, 
3 Fenchurch Street. 


AFRICAN BANKING 


CORPORATION, 
Limited. 


Heap OFFIcE: 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C, 





Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1. 





Registered Capital - 
Subscribed Capital - 


_——— 


£2,000,000 
£800,000 


Boarp oF Drrectors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 
man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq. (of Messrs. Alex- 
ander, Fletcher & Co.); Augustus Durant, Esq. (of 
Messrs. A. Durant & Co.); Major S. Wynne Finch 
(Director of the Rhodesia Gold Fields, Limited); Sir 
Francis Knollys, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the 
Great Eastern Railway Company; Thomas Rudd, Esq., 
Director of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Limited ; William James Thompson, Esq., J.P., Chairman 
of the National Discount Company, Limited. 


Bankers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugwell & Co., Limited; Parr’s Banking 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel 
Scott, Bart., & Co.’s Branch). 


BrancHes 1n Soutu Arrica.—Cape Town, Bloem- 
fontein, Bulawayo, Durban, East London, Francis Town 
(Tati), Germiston, Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannes- 
burg, Kimberley, King William’s Town, Malmesbury, 
Matjesfontein, Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, 
Pretoria, Queenstown, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, 
Wynberg. 

Acency 1n America (New York). 


Current AccounTs are opened, Cheque Books issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 


Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 





G. W. THOMSON, Chie/ Manager. 
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AT THE SIGN 


THE BEST MONTHLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE AND ART. 
THE DOME: An Illustrated Monthly Magazine and 


Review of Literature, Music, Arch:tecture, and the Graphic 
rts. 


THE BEST PRINTED MONTHLY REVIEW. 
THE DOME for three years has been printed, folded, 


and s‘itched in the manner of fine book-work. It is a 
Foolscap Quarto, with nearly all the Illustrations separately 
pricted. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
THE DOME, Triple Number now ready, price 2s. 6d. 
net. 


AT ALL MESSRS. W. H. SMITH & SON’S STALLS. 
THE DOME. ty Triple Number. is illustrated entirely 


Woodcuts. These are 30 in number, printed on special 
Be and, in some cases, in coloured inks. They include 
prints by or after Titian, Domenico, Campagnola, Diirer, 
Goltzius, Holbein, Rethel, Millet, Blake, Calvert, &c., and 
eight examples published for the first time. 
THE DOME, The Triple Number contains long Poems 
by Laurence Binyon, DovuGras Arnsuip, &c.; the first 
part of a new serial by Artuur H. Hows MES ; along story by 
BERNARD Cares, &c. 


The Triple Number also contains an im- 


THE DOME. 
THE DOME. 


portant critical paper by W. B. Years on “ The Philosophy 


of Shelley's Poetry.” 


The price of the Triple Number is 2s. 6d. 
net. 


THE CHORD. A ceatel devoted to Music. Imp. 16mo. 


Boards. Price 1s. net. 
Contents of No. 5 (September, 1990). 
PLATE. 


“A Concert,” after an Engraving by Israhel van Mechenhem. 


ARTICLES. 

** The Opera in War-Time.” 
** Wagner's Theory of ‘ Wagner- Singing,’ 
“The Orchestral Musician.” 

**Common Delusions about Scottish Folk-Song,” by J. Cuthbert Hadden. 
“The Regeneration of the Organ,” by Thomas ‘ asson, 
‘Zwei Stammbuchblatter aus ‘dem Jahre 1614,” by W. Tappert. 
** Some Unpublished Tallis,” by R. R. Terry. 
Reviews. 


"by W. J. Henderson. 


OF THE UNICORN 


7 CECIL COURT, LONDON, 










W.C, 


THE ARTIST’S LIBRARY, 


Edited by LAURENCE BINYON. 


The Volumes of The Artist’s Library are Foolscap Quartos (8}x 
inches). The Letterpress is on antique laid paper. The Tilustrations ap 
all separately printed. The Binding is white cloth with blue sides, Th 


price is 2s. 6d. net, each Volume. = 
HOKUSAI. By C. J. Hormes. With 2 
Full-page Plates, including Four Plates printed in Colours. 
The Manchester Guardian.—“ The first of what promises to be an admirahk = 


series.. ,..-.Mr. Holmes does full justice to his subject.” 


GIOVANNI BELULINI. By Rocer E. Fx, 


With 23 Full-page Plates, including Three Photogravures. 

Literature.—‘‘ A model of its kind. It is beautifully printed and bound, and bod 
letterpress and illustrations are exceptionally good.” 

The Spectator.—‘' An excellent piece of work......The criticisms, technical ag 
zsthetic, are alike wdmieable’ in their clearness and reasonableness, and the fact that th 
author is a painter him elf gives this work a value that the art criticisms of merdy 
literary critics seldom possess.” 

By 


ALTDORFER. T. Strurce Moore 


With 25 pages of Illustrations, printed in Tints. 


GOYA. By Wit Rornenstern. With » 


Full-page Plates, including Three Photogravures and Nine Tinted Prints. 


THE APARTMENTS OF THE HOUSE; 


their Arrangement, Furniture, and Decoration. sy Josern Crovucu 
EpMUND BUTLER. 










| | 


*.* This important new work, written by practical architects, has been some tisg 
in preparation. It treats of the apartments of the modern house one by one. Itis ' 
a text-book for architectural students, but an attempt to explain, in the modern spam 
and without technical language, how the house should be arranged, decorated, am 
furnished. 


The volume is a foolscap 4to., with more than a hundred illustrations 
7s. 6d. net. 


Lllustrated Prospectuses are now ready and will be sent on application. 





THE FINER SPIRIT. By T. W. H. 


Crostanp. (No. 4 of “Sixpenny Belles Lettres.”) Fep. 8vo. 6d. net. 


Literature.—‘‘ There is both thought and style, a true feeling for the significat 
word and the dignified rhythm.’ 





Amongst the Important Works which will be published 
by CASSELL & CO. 


mentioned :— 
TOMMY AND GRIZEL. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


EDWARD J. POYNTER, P.R.A. £7 7s. the Set. 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN 


With 23 Coloured Plates. §s. 


LORD PLAYFAIR: 


Two Portraits. Cheap Edition. 7s. 6d. 


QUEEN VICTORIA: 
REMINISGENCES OF OXFORD. 
OUR BIRD FRIENDS. By R. 


“THE SHOP ”’: the Story of the Royal Military Academy. 


12s. 6d; net. 


By J. M. Barrie. 6s. 
OLD FIRES AND PROFITABLE GHOSTS. 
Third 


WATER COLOURS. 
THE STORY OF THE CHINESE CRISIS. 


Memoirs and Correspondence of. 
a Personal Sketch. 
By the Rev. W. Tuckwe Lt, 


KEARTON, 


this Autumn, may be 


By A. T. Quitier-Coucu (Q). 6 
Edited by Si 


and Concluding Volume. 


By J. MacWurrter, RA 7 


By ALexis KraussE, 


38. 6d. 
By Sir Wemyss Reto. Will 


Illustrated. 
M.A, 


Illustrated, 55s. 


By Mrs, OLrIPHanrt. 3s. 6d. 


Illustrated. %& | 





F odeeate 
By Captain Guccrsperc, RE 











WILLIAM LANDELS, D.D.: «a Memoir. By his Son, the Rev. Tuomas D, LAnpEws | 
M.A. 6s. + of | 
SONGS OF NEAR AND FAR AWAY. By Eva Ricnarpson. With numero 
Coloured and other Illustrations. 6s. 
A List o upwards of One Hundred Volumes to be published during the Autumn Season will be sent post free on application to ; . 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd., Ludgate Hill, London. 
—t 
Printed for the OvrLoox Pustisuinc Co., Limited, by Sportiswoope & Co., New-street Square ; ard Published at rog Fleet Street, London, E.C. — 


Sole Wholesale Agents for Australia, New Zealand, and Sor uth Africa: Gorpon & Gorcu, London, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth (W. A) and Cape Tow?s 


Saturday, September 29, 1900, 


